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THE RANUNCULU 


Is a tuberous-rooted plant, and there are a great 
many varieties of them. 
Beroth Ranunculus. 


The one here given is called 
They require a rich soil, and 
are sufficiently hardy to bear the open air in our cli- 
mate. The common time for planting is in October; 
but when a succession of flowers is desired, some may 
be planted every fortnight, from October till February. 
Those designed to bloom late will require good water- 
ing. If some tubers are placed under a frame in Sep- 
tember, they will bloom in January or February, partic- 
ularly if tubers are selected which have been kept out 
of the ground at the previous planting, as these will 
grow the most quickly. ‘Those planted in autumn will 
require occasional shelter during severe frosts, by plac- 
ing a little litter or mat supported by hoops; but all 
covering must be removed both night and day in open 
weather. Those which were planted late, and did not 
appear above ground till the severe frosts are over, will 
require no protection ; they must be moderately watered 
in dry weather, particularly when they are going to 
blow ; if the bed is exposed to the full blaze of the noon- 
day sun, it will be requisite to shade it when the flow- 
ers are in full bloom, by hoops and matting or an awn- 
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OR CROW-FOOT, 
ing. As soon as they shoot up for bloom, if the weather 
should be dry, they will require an abundant supply of 
soft water, to encourage a quick growth. I am ata 
loss to know why-the ancients have given to this flower 
the name of Ranunculus or Frog-plant,* unless it be 
meant to imply, that during the time of its flowering, it 
delights in a plentiful supply of water, which must be 
given between the rows, and not over the blossoms. 
The tints of those flowers, particularly the darker sorts, 
are so fine and delicate, that they soon get tarnished 
and fade, if they are not sheltered from the scorching 
rays of the sun. The duration of this flower is nearly 
a month, if you take but the pains to shade them. 
When they are out of flower and the leaves die 
down, the tubers must be taken up, picked clean and 
carefully dried, when they must be put away in draw- 
ers or boxes, kept out of the reach of damp, but not 
excluded from air, and by no means pack them thickly 


over one another. 


* Ranunculus is a very extensive genus of plants, many of 
which are natives of ponds and ditches, which are often seen 
covered with frogs and tadpoles, when floating on the suface 
of the water, so that the name originated with that tribe, and 
not with the name of the present species. 





THE DELICATE POINT.—A 


BY THE O 


Lieutenant General Capsicum Absolute was a stern 
man, and had been in early life inured to hard service 
in the navy, and had acquired a portion of that rough- 
ness of manner incident to the life of a sailor. He was 
a strict disciplinarian, and particularly tenacious of the 
“delicate points.” On the whole, however, he is said 
to have been humane and generous. He resided at 
one time as Governor in one of the West India Islands, 
where he lost his wife, leaving to his care a young 
daughter. Feeling himself not competent to the task 
of suitably rearing her, he resolved to send her to En- 
gland, and place her in charge of her aunt, Lady Tho- 
mond, his wife’s sister. It so happened that in the ship 
she came in was a young lieutenant, Mr. Augustus 
Montgomery, to whom the young lady became much 
attached before the end of the voyage, which attach- 
ment never after ceased, as will appear from what fol- 
lows. While the young lady was receiving her educa- 
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tion, Augustus was winning his way to vrealth and 
But, 
though the young man bore an unblemished reputation, 
and stood high in the respect and estimation of all who 
knew him, his noble relatives scarcely ever noticed him 
personally ; and in no instance did the heads of this 
extremely wealthy family proffer to assist him in his 
glorious career. 


renown, by acts of bravery and active servitude. 


They were proud to associate his 
name und actions with their own; but, though aware 
that he had nothing but his pay to rely upon, no one 
stood forward as his friend. Lady Thomond could not 
be insensible to the growing attachment of the young 
couple, but she saw no just reasons to check it; and 
Augustus was always a welcome guest at the Cottage 
whenever leisure admitted of a temporary absence from 
duty. 

Thus affairs stood when the father of Emma deter- 


mined to return to England. He arrived safely at the 
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Cottage, was greatly delighted with the improvement 
of his daughter, and manfully expressed his gratitude to 
Lady Thomond for her motherly attention and kindness 
to the child of his heart. Augustus came, and the 
veteran warmly declared his gratification at seeing him 
whenever he could get ashore: nay, more ; he promised 
to act as a father to him, in lieu of the one he had lost. 
All this was delightful to the young officer, and bright 
prospects of future happiness danced before his mental 
vision—Emma, the pride, the joy of his very soul, 
would be his own; fair and honorable patronage, added 
to his personal exertions, would open to him the way 
to speedy promotion. He resolved upon the line of 
conduct he would pursue to win a glorious name, which, 
he flattered himself, would be taken as an equivalent for 
worldly wealth. It is true, the thoughts of his poverty 
brought a keen pang such as he had never felt before, 
but it did not last long: the open, candid, and generous 
behavior of the Lieutenant-General calmed his appre- 
hensions, and his breast swelled with fervent gratitude. 

The arrival of Sir Capsicum brought many visitors 
to the Cottage, and numerous suitors to Emma, whose 
beauty and supposed fortune were great attractions. 
Several elligible offers were made, but, to the surprise 
and sometimes the anger of the General, she declined 
them all. Among others who came was Lord Frede- 
rick Milford, a nobleman of polished exterior and man- 
ners, heir to an earldom and one of the finest estates 
in England, and already Lieutenant-Colonel of a regi- 
ment of light dragoons. He also made proposals for 
the hand of the fair Emma; and so unexceptionable ap- 
peared to be his person and deportment, that the beau- 
tiful girl was not a little gratified and fascinated by his 
addresses: but the delusion soon vanished; the remem- 
brance of her true-hearted sailor returned with stronger 
energy, and real love gained the victory. Lord Fred- 
erick received a polite refusal. But the nobleman was 
not to be so easily repulsed : his self-esteem was wound- 
ed ; his character as valued by the fair sex was at stake. 
He wormed himself into the entire confidence of the 
General, who sanctioned his persevering in his suit, and 
peremptorily commanded his daughter to look upon his 
Lordship as her future husband. Emma considered 
Lord Frederick’s conduct, as well as her father’s man- 
date, with grief and indignation ; the proud and impetu- 
ous spirit inherited from her sire was aroused within 
her, and, but for her kind aunt, open rebellion would 
have been the consequence. Lady Thomond, aware of 
her niece’s partiality for Augustus Montgomery, endea- 
vored to propitiate matters by delay, hoping that time 
would give a favorable turn the young Lieutenant’s 
views and wishes: she therefore persuaded Emma to 
appear to acquiesce in some measure in her father’s 
injunctions, so as not to draw down upon herself his 
vehement anger; and meanwhile the good lady pro- 
posed to embrace every opportunity to appease the 
General, and try to reconcile him to that which now 
appeared inevitable. As to Sir Capsicum himself, he 
never for a moment entertained a thought that the 
affections of his daughter were pre-engaged. 

When Lord Frederick arrived at the Cottage, and 
beheld the beautiful girl whom he had previously felt 
sure of making his wife, stronger feelings than those 
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prompted by avarice came over him, and, though vain of 
his own handsome appearance, a few doubts arose jn his 
mind with respect to his rendering himself at once ao. 
ceptable ; but he never contemplated a total failure of 
success. After conversing with her, and finding tha 
she possessed a cultivated mind, his line of conduct was 
quickly marked out and steadily pursued, so as to daz. 
zle the object of his ambition ; and proud was he at the 
progress which he had made. The attainment of hj 
hopes seemed certain: judge, then, of his surprise, whey 
offering his hand and rank, on receiving a decided, by 
respectful refusal. The old Earl, Lord Frederick's 
father, who understood that every thing was going op 
swimmingly, was more than astonished—he was ep. 
raged—that his son should be rejected, and immediate}, 
wrote to the General, imploring his good offices in be. 
half of the future possessor of one of the oldest titles in 
the peerage. Lord Frederick acted up to his father’s 
counsels in persisting to force his proffered regards on 
the fair Emma, who, following the advice of her 
aunt, reluctantly and distantly submitted to the inflic- 
tion. 

Augustus had been absent several months, on account 
of the removal of the ship toa more distant station, 
when intelligence arrived of her having fought a gal- 
lant and determined action with a superior force, in 
which the captain had been killed, and the command 
had devolved upon Montgomery as the next senior offi- 
cer. The event, after a desperate struggle, was in favor 
of the British flag. The French surrendered ; but their 
fire had so shattered their diminutive conqueror that it 
was found impossible to keep her afloat, and, on the 
second day after the battle, she went down, the officers 
and crew barely escaping with their lives to the prize, 
in which, however, they had safely arrived at Ports 
mouth. Montgomery was promoted to the rank of 
commander, and appointed to a fine eighteen-gun brig, 
then newly launched and nearly ready for sea. 

The news filled Emma with a delight which she 
could not disguise : all the fondest emotions of her heart 
were called into play, and the unrepressed gratification 
that sparkled in her full and brilliant eyes opened to 
Lord Frederick, who witnessed all, a new solution to 
the enigma of his first rejection; but he experienced no 
anger and displayed no resentment. He now consid- 
ered himself as the accepted of the fair girl, though in 
good truth her coldness to his advances rather chilled 
his admiration. A suspected rival in the field, however, 
roused his self-estimation; he had now an additional 
stimulus to exertion, and he resolved to come off vic- 
torious. 

In the full and free indulgence of every noble sent- 
ment that actuates an honest, upright, and manly heart, 
Auzgustus visited the Cottage. On entering the grounds, 
he was met by her on whom his thoughts had so ar- 
dently dwelt, leaning on the arm of Lord Frederick 
Milford. ‘They did not appear to see him; and, before 
a recognition took place, he had time to observe that his 
Lordship was speaking in the language of persuasion, 
and his companion seemed to be attentively listening 
An acute and unaccustomed thrill of vexation pained 
the young seaman for an instant, but it was soon for 
gotten; when Emma, having caught sight of her lover, 
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promptly quitted the side of Lord Frederick and bound- 
ed towards Montgomery, with her hand extended and 
every feature of her countenance glowing with animated 
pleasure, which she did not strive to repress. 

The gentlemen approached each other: Montgom- 
erv’s look was expressive of mortified surprise; his 
Lordship’s indicated the pride of triumph. A distant 
salutation passed between them, though it was evident, 
from the manner of both, that this was not the first mo- 
ment of their acquaintance. Restraint, however, with 

Augustus had no long duration: he was too happy to 

be near Emma to yield to the domination of unpleasant 

feelings, and their mutual cordial greetings were warm- 
ly given, and as warmly received. Even his Lordship 
relaxed, and tendered his congratulations to Captain 

Montgomery on his good fortune in action and subse- 
quent promotion, which the other coldly acknowledged, 
and Emma was completely mystified. 

The General welcomed the young naval hero with 
enthusiasm. All his latent remembrances of fights and 
battle-fields were revived, and, taking the youthful com- 
mander by the arm, he insisted upon his sitting down at 
once and recounting every particular of the engagement 
that had won him his step; and Augustus, anxious to 
secure the veteran’s good opinion, readily complied. 
Lord Frederick proposed a further walk to Emma, but 
this she declined, and was supported by the authority of 
her father, who directed her to be seated near her cld 
shipmate and friend till his narrative was concluded. 
The young noble withdrew, on pretence that he had 
letters to write ; and shortly afterwards he mounted his 
horse and rode to Newport, the head-quarters of his 
regiment. 

As soon as decorum would permit, Augustus and 
Emma wandered through the grounds alone, and, after 
a pleasant conversation on past enjoyments, he in- 
quired “ how long Lord Frederick had been at the Cot- 
tage ?”” 

“He is an occasional visitor,” replied the rather em- 
barrassed girl; “he frequently rides over and passes 
aday or two with us here; in fact” 
ped. 

“What were you about to say, Emma?” asked the 
young seaman, who conjectured what was likely to fol- 
low: he then quickly added—* But no, my love, I have 
no right to question you; the same spotless integrity 
that has ever charaterized your conduct assures me that 
you remain unchanged.” 

“Indeed, indeed, Augustus, I know of nothing that 
merits severe reprehension,” responded she, “unless it 
isa little deception that has been practised; and even 
that had its origin in -——.” 





and she stop- 


Once more she ceased, 
for delicacy forbade her to add “ my affection for you.” 
But she promptly continued, after a short pause—“in 
an earnest wish not to vex the General. Another time 
I will tell you all about it, if my aunt does not antici- 
pate me, and I would rather that she should.” 

“As you please, Emma,” returned the Captain; 
“but may I ask whether you—that is, I mean the 
ieneral—is much attached to the society of my cou- 
sin?” 

“Of your cousin, Augustus!” repeated his compan- 
ion, with some degree of surprise ; “I really cannot in- 
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form you; I was not aware that he was acquainted with 
any cousin of yours.” 





Montgomery gazed earnestly upon the countenance 
of the young lady; for a moment he was incredulous; 
but the calm serenity that sat upon her features assured 
him that, however strange it might appear, she was 
uttering the truth. 

“ And do you not know,’ 


said he, “that Lord Fred- 
erick is my cousin?—that my father, whom you 
must remember, was brother to the Earl of Bestwood ? 
though he was not an earl when you came over to En- 
gland in the Diomede. 
told you?” 


Surely some one must have 


“T was not aware of it, Augustus, till this moment,” 
replied Emma; “ but, if this is the case, why are you, 
as relatives, so distant to each other ?” 

“Tt is a long story, Emma, if related in detail,” an- 
swered Augustus, mournfully; “it embraces mental 
suffering and bodily affliction ; but it may also be briefly 
told. When I lost my revered father, I was left alone 
in the world.” The fair girl looked at him reproach- 
“ Well, well! 
not exactly alone, Emma, for, young as you were at the 


fully, and he comprehended the reproof. 


time, you were then, as you have ever been, the chief 
solace and delight of my existence. Oh! that I could 
at once declare the unbounded love that is cherished in 
my inmost soul for you! But, Emma, I am now, as I 
was before, poor, wretchedly poor! My pay and some 
little prize-money are all that I can call my own; it is 
barely sufficient for my expenses. I cannot keep com- 
pany with my brother-officers, for I must and will be 
just before I am extravagant, or even generous. Em- 
ma, my dearest and best love, you know not, you can- 
not conceive, what it has been my lot to endure: and 
bitter recollections caused him to cover his face with his 
hands. 

The language of her lover thrilled with agony through 
the heart of his fair companion ; but it was quickly suc- 
ceeded by pleasurable emotions at his declaration with 
regard to herself. She already knew that she was be- 
loved by him; she had often felt surprised that he was 
not more explicit in his avowals, but now the whole 
truth flashed upon her mind—it was his poverty that 
had deterred him, and, come what might, she was de- 
termined to share it with him, even should her father 
refuse his consent to their union. 

“You have disclosed, Augustus, within these few 
minutes, circumstances that have hitherto greatly puz- 
zled me,” said she; “ but tell me—for I am deeply in- 
terested in the matter—tell me what cause of difference 
exists between you and Lord Frederick Milford ?” 

“T have already informed ycu, Emma,” replied he, 
“that my father, at his decease, was unable to make 
any future provision forme. I was almost destitute ; 
my noble relatives would have left me to struggle with 
every difficulty ; in fact they did so: nay, more—the 
Earl refused to make over a small estate, that ought to 
have belonged by right to my father, because there were 
some imperfections in the deed under which he claimed 
it. There are other circumstances, Emma, which I will 
not shock your ears by mentioning, especially as no 
proof can be adduced—at least, none has been discov- 
ered—of the real facts of the case. Lord Frederick is 
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128 THE DELIC 
wild and dissolute, proud and revengeful ; but, dearest, 
I heed them not; the dread of losing you is the all-en- 
grossing subject that fills my mind.” 

“But why should you lose me, Augustus?” affec- 
tionately inquired the agitated girl, “And if Lord 
Frederick is what you represent him to be, I will have 
nothing more to say to him, but discard him at once.” 

“ Discard him, Emma!” exclaimed the young officer, 
looking perplexedly in her face ; “ discard, dearest, is an 
authoritative word. What does it mean? surely he has 
not presumed—and, yet, why should he not do sot He 
has rank, however it may have been attained; he has 
riches in possession, and large additions in prospect. 
All must admire and esteem you, Emma; but,” he add- 
ed, dejectedly, “I cannot endure the thought of your 
becoming his wife.” 

“ Nor will I ever be so, Augustus,” replied she firm- 
ly; “oh! why do you think so contemptibly of me!” 
and she burst into tears. 

Montgomery pressed her to his really aching heart. 
He was unacquainted with the extent of what had 
passed while he was away, but longed to hear from her 
own lips all that had occurred; nor was he disappoint- 
ed; she candidly told him every thing, and an oppress- 
ive weight was removed from his spirit. But with 
returning consciousness of her unaltered regard came 
also painful apprehensions that the General would never 
receive him as a son-in-law. Still hope sustained hin ; 
he was in the service of his sovereign, and had been 
rewarded by him for bravery; his reputation was un- 
blemished; the struggles with a gallant enemy opened 
the path to distinction, honor, and glory; he resolved 
that nothing should be wanting on his part to achieve 
all three; and, though he despaired of being rich, yet 
he did not contemplate a life of wretched poverty. 
These alternate lights and shades were placed in full 
review before the General’s daughter; and, before they 
returned to the Cottage, solemn pledges of love and 
constancy had been mutually given. 

Several days passed on in the sweet interchange of 
affectionate solicitude and thought. Augustus would 
have spoken at once to Sir Capsicum upon the subject, 
but Lady Thomond advised the exercise of patience and 
perfect reliance on each other, especially as the fiery 
Governor had manifested symptoms of suspicion, for, in 
fact, Lord Frederick had anonymously intimated by let- 
ter the true position of affairs. 

“Tam thinking, Lady Thomond,” said the General, 
shortly after receiving the epistle, which he made no 
secret of—“ I am thinking that it is time for Emma to 
come to some decision respecting Milford. I do not 
understand this shilly-shally work; my way has been 
to storm where the parties would not capitulate or sur- 
render; and she shall have him before long, or I'll 
know the reason why. Ods blood! my lady, do you 
think legal commands are to be thus trifled with!” 

“ But, if there is no real attachment between the 
young couple, Sir Capsicum, I trust you would not 
press a marriage against poor Emma’s inclination.” 

“ There—there you go with your ‘real attachments’ 
and your ‘inclinations,’ as if a young and dutiful child, 
like Emma, was privileged to cherish either the one or 
the other in defiance of the orders—ay, written orders, 
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too—of a fond father. Nonsense, my lady; nature ro. 
volts at the idea. I have provided her a handsome young 
fellow—a Lord, too! and, though it is a rather ‘delicate 
point’ insisting upon the thing, I say she shall be his 
wile.” 


“TI fear it will never come to pass,” answered the | . 
dy ; “I have every reason to suppose that her affections 
are pre-engaged.” 

“ Pre-engaged!” uttered the General, with vehp. 
mence. “ Pre-and-fiddlestick ! my lady—pre-engaged, 
indeed! the thing is impossible, utterly impossible ; 1 
would be sheer disobedience. And, pray, who do vou 
imagine has dared to venture upon so hazardous an ex: 
periment ?”” 

“T will not positively assert the conjecture as a fact, 
Sir Capsicum,” answered Lady Thomond, “ but there is 
a young man to whose society she has been accustomed 
from the period of her leaving the West Indies.” 

“Oh! is that all?” said the General, ironically; “ but 
I tell you again and again it is all nonsense ; and, thouy); 
they have been so much together, which is certainly 
‘delicate point,’ they would not dare to fall in = 
without orders. Besides, Montgomery has nothing by 
his pay, and Emma will be entitled—that is, if she be. 
haves herself handsomely—yes, she will be entitled toa 
splendid fortune. No, no, Lord Frederick must be her 
husband.” 

“ Have you no other objections to Augustus than his 
poverty ?”” inquired the lady. 

“ None—none whatever,” answered the ex-Cover- 
nor; “he is a bold, hearty, manly fellow, and I hope | 
shall live to see him an Admiral—shan’t want for my 
help, either—but as for marrying my daughter without 
a gilder in the world to bless himself—no, no, it would 
never do.” 

“Oh! that a little dross, that we can neither bring 
into the world nor carry out with us, should separate 
hearts that are fondly attached!” ejaculated the lady. 
“You have ample means for both, Sir Capsicum. 
Emma is averse to his Lordship, but she loves Augus 
tus.” 

“T will not believe it, Lady Thomond,” responded 
the General ; “it would be a breach of discipline that | 
could never pardon.” 

“ But, my dear Sir Capsicum, have you not indirectly 
encouraged their attachment by sanctioning their re- 
peated interviews ?” 

“'That’s a delicate point, truly, Lady Thomond,” re- 
plied the veteran—* a very delicate point, but not suf!- 
cient warrant to execute a breach of discipline ; but | do 
not believe a word of it, and, apropos, here they come 
to answer for themselves.” 

This, however, was any thing but apropos for the 
young couple or for Lady Thomond, as Augustus and 
Emma entered the room from a lawn through a glazed 
door, and were instantly addressed by Sir Capsicum. 
“So, Captain Montgomery, there’s a pretty report made 
against you to head-quarters—nothing short of mutiny, 
sir: and you, too, Emma, are implicated in the affair 
But, zounds! I know there is no truth in it: how- 
ever, you shall have an opportunity of denying it yout 
self.” 

“I am not aware to what your allusions tend, 
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General,” replied the perplexed Augustus, “ but shall 
deeply regret if I have said or done any thing to forfeit 
sour good opinion.” 

’ «Right—right! I am well convinced of it, my boy,” 
said the veteran, with pleased self-complacency; “I 
knew it was all a farce ; you have never dared tg fall in 
love, as they call it, with Emma? say so frankly and 
st once, and then Lady Thomond will be satisfied.” 









Augustus was silent, and the young lady, much em- 
parrassed, looked inquiringly to her aunt, who smiled, 
but gave no other indication of understanding her mean- 
ing. Not a word was spoken for upwards of a minute, 
when the General again vociterated, somewhat more 
sternly than before: “ Well, Captain Montgomery, I 
am awaiting your reply; have you presumed to love 
my daughter, or have you not!” 

The young officer was rather confused by the sud- 
denness of the question ; but he resolved neither to deny 
nor to equivocate ; and he felt that it would be the best, 
or, at least, the most honorable course, to make a candid 










disclosure. 






“Tam sensible, Sir Capsicum,” said he, deliberately, 
«that it must be presumption in me to love Miss Emma, 
whose worth so far exceeds my poor deserts.” 

“A delicate point, and nicely distinguished,” said the 
(ieneral. “ Augustus, you are a worthy and sensible 
{ellow—orders must be obeyed.” 









“But,” continued Montgomery, seareely waiting for 





ihe veteran to finish his disjointed sentences—* but it 





would be utterly impossible to associate with one so 
good and excellent without loving her; and, if to love 







her is a crime, it is one which I can never repent com- 
mitting.” 





“Eh!—what! Zounds! young man, this to my face!” 





exclaimed the mortified and exasperated Governor, 





“treason under my very nose, in my own house, ay, 
my garrison, as I may call it! And you, miss—what 
have you to say for yourself? come, quick, and mind 
the word of command.” 









“I will confess the truth, my dear father,” replied the 
beautiful girl, as the blushes suffused her cheeks, and 
the tears started to her eyes, “I will conceal nothing; 
Augustus and I have long loved each other” 

“ And your sanction, General,” said Montgomery, as 
he took the young lady’s hand, and both bent the knee, 
—“your sanction, General, is all that we require to 
render our happiness complete.” 

















The rage of the veteran was smothered for a moment, 
‘o burst forth with redoubled vehemence. “Out of my 
sight, both of you !” roared he—*“ a most delicate point, 
tuly! As for you, miss, the black hole and bread 
and water for a month, or till you marry Lord Frede- 


rick? 
CR 















“At the risk of incurring your greater displeasure, 
General,” said the Captain, “I must appeal to your 
etter feelings against so harsh a decree. I can never 
cease to love your daughter’”’ 

“And,” continued Emma, taking up the thread with 
a spirit worthy of the ex-Governor himself, “ that daugh- 
et would die rather than give her hand to Lord Frede- 
nck Milford.” 

This was worse than all. Had a dozen shells ex- 
ploded before the General he would have stood un- 

















THE DELICATE POINT. 


shrinking and unmoved ; but to be thus addressed by his 
daughter was beyond the endurance of human nerves. 
He stood dumb with astonishment and passion ; his au- 
thority was set at naught, and a defiance hurled in his 
teeth in the heart of his citadel; his orders had proved 
to be no more than so much wasted breath. Had light- 
ning struck him he could not have been more shocked ; 
with a hasty bound or two, he sprang through the un- 
closed door, his lips quivering, and his face livid with 
rage. 

“ You must leave us, Augustus, instantly,” said Lady 
Thomond, deprecatingly. “Trust to each other's truth, 
and I will carefully watch over the interests and welfare 
of both; but, indeed, Augustus, you must take your de- 
parture; to remain would only irritate him beyond all 
bounds; and, Emma, bear in mind, my love, that Sir 
Capsicum is your father.” 

Augustus would have opposed this request ; but Em- 
ma, who well knew the implacability of her parent when 
laboring under contradiction or disappointinent, joined 
in the entreaty of her aunt; and Montgomery, made 
sensible that no advantage could be gained by remain- 
ing under existing circumstances, pressed the fair girl 
to his heart, and, after a renewal of their solemn pledge, 
left the Cottage. Unfortunately, he met Lord Frede- 
rick at the outer gate, and, in the vexation of the mo- 
ment, taunted him upon his unmanliness in persecuting 
a lady who, he was well aware, had not one atom of 
regard for him. ‘his produced a retort equally dis- 
courteous; but, as the young nobleman was cool, he 
had the advantage over his naval cousin, who, wrung 
with vexation and anguish, seemed to have utterly lost 
his usual evenness of temper. He reviled his Lord- 
ship; and the words “ dastard” and “ coward” slipping 
out, swords were promptly drawn, and a few passes 
made, without injury to either, except a scratch on the 
wrist of Lord Frederick, who suddenly put spurs to his 
horse and rode off, leaving Montgomery master of the 
field. 

We must now pass over an interval of several months, 
during which Augustus greatly signalized himself, and 
his gallantry met with further reward. Lord Frederick 
persisted in his attentions to Emma, who treated him 
with cold contempt. The General had relaxed in his 
austerity, and again indulged his daughter kindly; 
when, unexpectedly, orders arrived for his Lordship’s 
regiment to embark without delay for Spain, and Sir 
Capsicum, to his great delight, was appointed to the 
command of a division of the army under Lord Wel- 
lington. All was instantly bustle; for not only did the 
General resolve to embark forthwith, but he determined 
that Emma should accompany him; and, as Lady Tho- 
mond was desirous of being near her niece, she was also 
included. In a few days all was ready, and they set 
out for Portsmouth, where they were received on board 
a large transport, carrying the band and staff of Lord 
Frederick’s regiment. <A fine eight and thirty gun 
frigate took the troop-ships under convoy: with a fair 
breeze they quitted the harbour, and in a few hours 
were running down the British Channel. 

The Bay of Biscay was gained, but the weather, 
which had hitherto been fine, became stormy. The 
wind chopped round dead against them, and hurried 
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down in fitful gusts; there was every appearance of an 
approaching gale, and preparations were promptly made 
for meeting its fury. The frigate had kept her accus- 
tomed station pretty regularly, and, as the transport in 
which the General and his daughter had embarked 
sailed well, she was ordered to keep near the Commo- 
dore. But she was extremely crowded, and her accom- 
modations were very little better than those usual in 
such ships (and what they were at the period of which 
I am writing many brave officers can well remember ;) 
so that, though the passengers were distinguished, yet 
but small comfort could be obtained. The General 
seemed to care nothing about it as far as he himself was 
concerned; but the ladies and their servants suffered 
terribly ; and often did the veteran look at the beautiful 
frigate and wish they were on board of her. Nor was 
his wish long ungratified, for, while the gale was show- 
ing its teeth previously to a thorough set-to;a hand- 
some barge came alongside with a polite message from 
the captain of the man-of-war, offering his cabin to the 
use of Sir Capsicum.and the ladies. With his accus- 
tomed quickness and decision, the General accepted it ; 
some baggage was hastily stowed in the boat; the 
General’s party, including Lord Frederick, who, though 
not invited, chose to consider himself a member of the 
family, followed, and in a short half hour they were all 
safe on board the frigate. ‘The Captain was not on 
deck when they arrived, but he ascended shortly after- 
wards, and, respectfully uncovering his head to the 
General, presented to him the noble and manly counte- 
nance of Augustus Montgomery. A flush of anger 
passed over the veteran’s cheeks, and old resentments 
were kindling in his heart; a generous feeling, never- 
theless, struggled with it, when he called to mind the 
unkind treatment which Augustus had experienced at 
his hands, and compared it with the generous action of 
giving up his cabin for their comfort and convenience ; 
he returned Montgomery’s salute rather stiffly, but the 
next minute his hand was extended. 

“ Well, well, Augustus! that is, Captain Montgom- 
ery,” said he, “I thank you for your kind consideration 
— it is a delicate point, too—perhaps, had I known who 
commanded—but there—there ; you have acted nobly, 
and I forgive you; delicate as the point is, Emma will 
be glad to see an old acquaintance.” 

Glad! if the delight that was sparkling in her eyes 
could be taken as an evidence of gladness, her heart 
must indeed have been full of it; especially when Au- 
gustus respectfully offered the support of his arm, and 
she felt a gentle pressure of her own that thrilled through 
Lady Thomond was gratified beyond 
measure, for she loved the young man as if he had been 
her own son. Lord Frederick appeared to be much 
embarrassed: a formal salute passed between the two 
cousins; but, while Montgomery stood firm upon his 
sea-legs, yielding to the motion of his gallant ship, the 
young noble, affected by it, could not stand without the 
aid of aseaman. The Captain conducted the party 
below, where a pleasing comparison was drawn between 
the confined and nauseous space which ‘they had quit- 
ted and the capacious and airy cabin of a fine frigate. 
Arrangements had already been made for every one, or 
there would have been but short time for them, as down 


every vein. 


THE DELICATE POINT. 


came the gale with tremendous fury, and the fierce y,, 
of elements began—the proud ship riding triumphantly 
amidst the battle, as if appointed umpire of the strify. 

The first care of Montgomery was for his friga:, 
which, by the efforts of his fine crew, was soon yy, 
snug canvas, and riding over the billows like a pintado 
bird off the stormy Cape. The transports obeyed +, 
signals and evolutions of the commodore ; and, thoyp! 
some of them were evidently making bad weather of it 
yet on the whole they were in pretty good order: 4 
Montgomery, having done his utmost to preserve j. 
issued his directions to his officers and then paid a vis); 
to his passengers. The General had crossed the oepyy 
too often to suffer much from the effects of the gale: 
Emma and Lady Thomond were laboring under th,; 
utter incapability of self-exertion which sea-sicknes 
mostly produces; nor was Lord Frederick much bette; 
than the ladies. All that kindness and maratime jj! 
could devise was put in practice by the Captain to alle. 
viate their distress, while the anxious but impetuous 
father could not but be struck by the coolness and jy. 
trepidity of the sailor, as compared with what he ha} 
himself witnessed in the conduct of his titled cousiy - 
admiration was growing into warm respect, and respect 
promised to ripen to esteem. Several times he was 
heard muttering to himself, “He is a fine fellow, g 
brave youth, that Augustus. Zounds! ’tis a delicate 
point—a very delicate point—wish he was rich and 
had a title.” 

The day was succeeded by a dark and dreary nigh: 
The conflict between the wind and waves grew more 
and more terrible as each in wrath poured out the in- 
creasing strength of their mighty power. The beautiful 
frigate, though buoyant as a petrel, frequently trembled 
and quivered beneath the raging seas that broke relent- 
lessly over her; the giant spars bent like twigs, as tle 
weather-roll brought them in fiercer conbat with the 
roaring winds: and thus for three days did the tempest 
continue unabated in its fury, the ship driving dow 
into the Bay upon the Spanish coast. ‘The transports 
were all dispersed—not a vessel of the convoy was to 
be seen ; but shattered pieces of wreck, as they drifted 
past, told a tale of destruction and death. 

On the fourth day the gale appeared to be breaking, 
when a large ship of war was discovered amidst the 
haze, about three miles under their lee, and the frigate, 
on edging towards her, ascertained that she was of 4 
similar class to herself: from not displaying her ensiz, 
or responding to signals, she was at once pronounces!) 
be an enemy; and, amidst the elemental strife, prep 
rations were made for attacking her. But the strange’ 
manifested no desire for a nearer acquaintance, as she 
too kept away, having friendly ports of shelter to lee 
ward. Eager to frustrate this attempt to escape, a)- 
tain Montgomery ordered sail to be made, and the noble 


craft staggered and reeled under its pressure. Abou! 


noon the sky became clearer, and the high land of the 
coast of Spain was visible, not three leagues distant, an? 
they found themselves at the opening of a deep 
near to Cape Ortegal. But this did not daunt the ¢a 
ing spirit of Montgomery: he was well aware that © 
leave so powerful a foe in the vicinity of his scattered 


convoy was extremely hazardous to their safety, 
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therefore he boldly pushed on after the retreating ship, 
upon which he was gaining fast; and, in little more 
shan an hour, when they were close in upon the rocks, 
he got alongside and opened a brisk fire from every gun 
he ‘could bring to bear. The stranger had hoisted 
French colors and rounded-to for the purpose of engag- 
ing; but, as she hauled up and felt the heavy pressure 
of the wind, her mainmast went over the side, dragging 
with it the foretopmast and jib-boom. 








Again she put 
way before it; but no port appeared to leeward except 
, narrow entrance between two lofty ridges of craggy 






mountains, into which she could hardly hope to enter; 





ber head, nevertheless, was standing for it. Montgom- 


ery ran across her forefoot and raked her—the wreck of 






the masts encumbered her progress—down came the 
solors: but the English frigate was too near that iron- 
hound shore to take possession. 






Montgomery had ful- 
filed his duty by disabling his opponent, (who soon 
afterwards drifted on the rocks) and now turned all his 
best energies to get out of the difficulty and peril which 
he had so gallantly incurred. 

The veteran General had been witness to the whole: 
Lord Frederick was sick, and could not make his ap- 
pearance. 

“4 Zounds, Augustus!” bellowed Sir Capsicum close 
to the Captain’s ear, “ you did that well. Yes, yes, it 
was well done: pity you could not bring the fellow out 
—sure of knighthood then; now the point will be deli- 













cate, very delicate, indeed. However, you have my 





vest wishes, and shall have my earnest recommenda- 
tion; that is, provided we get safe out of this.” 






“T will use my best endeavors, General,” returned 





the Captain; “the ship has always behaved well, and 
we should never despair.” 






This last was uttered with an emphasis which seemed 





‘0 make some impression on the veteran; and in fact 





their situation was of so perilous a nature as to require 





considerable talent and strong nerve to extricate them. 
Inthe eagerness of pursuit and attack, the frigate had 
got deeply embayed ; and, as the gale rather increased 
than diminished, the whole line of coast, about a cable’s 
ength to leeward, presented one continued range of 
veamy foam. 









The only chance of escape was to wea- 
ther the westernmost part of the bay ; and this could be 
lone by no other means than carrying a broad spread of 







canvas. The courses, a close-reefed main-topsail, trysail, 





und fore-staysail, were set upon the starboard tack ; her 





ee broadside was under water, and she dashed through 
whole seas that covered her decks. 






She neared the spot of greatest danger—a mass of 
aggy rocks, over which the breakers were beating fear- 
iully. It was a moment of intense anxiety to all; for it 
vas evident that, if she cleared the rocks, it would be only 
‘very close shaving. The sun was going down amidst 
“angry glare of clouds that crimsoned the horizon and 
‘rew its ruddy tints upon the boiling surge. Nearly 
“ree hundred living souls, encompassed within those 
‘wooden walls, might in a single instant be hurled into 
emity; and there the sturdy seaman stood, awaiting 
stern silence the result of their Captain’s skill. The 
Heneral was thinking of his daughter with all the feel- 
ngs of a father. 


“Will she do it, Augustus? will she weather it?” 
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he asked. “ We do not open it: it is a delicate point, 
indeed.” 


“ But it is steep-to, sir,” answered the Captain ; “ and, 
if our sticks and canvas will but hold, [ have yet hopes.” 
At this moment, a heavy broken sea came in over the 
starboard quarter, and rent the stern of the boat that was 


Sull onward 
dashed the noble ship; and, had but a tack, or a sheet, or 


hanging at the after-davits clean away. 


a mast, been carried away, her bones would very soon 


At 


length they were close to the rocks; and, according to 


have been picked up in small pieces along-shore. 


the General’s phraseology, a truly “delicate point” it 
was. The broken and bubbling waters came hissing and 
dashing overthem. For several minutes it was a matter 
of doubt whether she would accomplish the hazardous 
undertaking. Death, in the most horrible form, was 
under their lee, whilst, half a cable’s length a-head, all 
was clear and open, and they could see a stranger on 
the weather bow (to whom the colors were hoisted) in 
perfect safety, going away free.* 

The point was gained: all stood m_ breathless atten- 
tion—a man might have easily pitched a biscuit and hit 
the rock—the raging surge was bursting over them: but 
Augustus knew the admirable qualities of his ship, and 
that the recoil was in her favor, though it buried her in 
spray. She did not wait to surmount the waves, but 
clave them in twain, till the danger was weathered ; and 
then, as the helm was put up, like a fine water-dog, she 
shook herself from the seas, and bore away to the open 
ocean. A shout of delight would probably have arisen, 
but the people looked at their Captain, whose hands were 
clasped together in fervent gratitude to Heaven. 

“ You have done it, Augustus, you have done it!’ ex- 
claimed the General, seizing the Captain’s arm. “Zounds! 
it has been a severe struggle—but the delicate point is 
mastered, and she’s your own, my boy—she’s your own!” 

“T am happy to have gained your approbation, Gen- 
eral,” said the Captain; “the frigate, under the bless- 
ing of Heaven, is now our own.” 

“ No, no,” eagerly responded the veteran; “I do not 
mean the frigate, but Emma: yes, Emma is your own; 
you shall have her, boy—you shall have her; for you 
are worthy of her. Ihave had my misgivings ever since 
Lord Frederick ran away from you at the Cottage-gate ; 
but it was a delicate point, my good fellow—a very deli- 
That is all over now. 


cate point. Go and tell her what 


I say, and let her know that we are in safety. ‘There— 
there—no acknowledgements ; away with you—-away.” 

Need I say any thing of the happiness of two attached 
hearts, thus sanctioned in their love? No; it is not ne- 
cessary for me to add more than that the gale abated; 
the convoy, though much damaged, were collected toge- 
ther; the port was ultimately gained ; a regimental chap- 
lain united Augustus and Emma; the General assumed 
his command, whilst Lord Frederick’s health was so 
much deranged by the voyage that he was compelled to 
be sent home just on the eve of a great battle. Malicious 
rumors arose which spoke of another cause for leaving 
the army at so important a moment; but it would be 
hazardous to mention them, because speaking about 
other people is always “a delicate point.” 


* This is the moment which the artist has selected for his 
admirable picture. 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


THE TREE AND THE MOSS ROSE. 


BY MISS ANGELINE CARGIN. 


I wandered where the Gard’ner’s hand successfully had toil'd ; 

Beheld the growth of useful plants where erst the ivy coil'd ; 

Where once the noxious thistle grew, and poisonous plants 
were spread, 

The lovely flowers displayed their leaves, and all their sweet- 
ness shed. 


The Gard’ner from an arbor came—my wandering steps he led 

Through winding paths and banks of green, and then he kind- 
ly said, 

*“ Rest here awhile, as you survey the beauty of those trees, 

As balmy zepbyrs wing their way amid their verdant leaves. 


One "mid the group, a youthful Tree, rose to a lofty height, 

Its spreading limbs and cooling shade I saw with rapt de- 
light. 

The Gard'ner then declared that Tree was all the people's 
pride, 

And that its fame, with justice too, was spreading far and 
wide. 


He then arose and quickly said, ** Down yonder lane we'll go. 

My garden then with fruitful trees with certainty will show 

How cultivation helps the growth, and lifts the drooping 
leaves, 

Like fainting sparks fanned to a flame by the lightly passing 
breeze. 


We wandered o'er a weedy waste where thorns and briers 
grew } 

A sweet perfume was on the air, but nothing could we view, 

Till searching long ‘mid brakes and weeds an humble Moss 
rose found. 

“This shall adora,” the Gard'ner cried, “my cultivated 
ground.” 


“If this young Rose will bloom so gay without a fostering 
care ; 
In this obscurity send forth a fragrance on the air, 


——_eueueeeeeeeseremsne™ 


How will its sweetness be improved, by my transforp), 
hand, 

Removed from deadly weeds that grow in this uncultiya:. 
land. 


He plucked it from its sandy bed, retraced his steps with ojo 
I stood surprised to see it placed beneath that stately Tre 

“ This Rose,” he said, * shall ever grow in this delightful spo, 
Its beauty and its sweet perfume shall never be forgot.” 


‘Why stand amazed ?—the passing breeze its sweetness ¢ 
proclaim, 

I knew it grew in yonder vale, and hath a lowly name, 

And it shall far more sweetly bloom in this protecting shade 

Than in the glare of noonday sun in yon unsheltered glade, 


* * * * * * * 


That stately 7ree continued still to lift its head on high; 

It withered not, though chilling storms were driven along thy 
sky. 

It bloomed the same ’mid wintry snows, the cherished eve~ 
green, 

As when in beauteous verdant robes the smiling earth is se 


The rose was still more beauteous—attracted every eye— 

Its fragrance, too, perfumed the air for all who pass‘d it by 

1 knew not which most to admire, the Rose or stately Tree— 

“ Both, both alike,” the Gard’ner cried, “‘ the Rose and sta‘ 
Tree.” 


Like that young Rose, a lovely maid far in a western wild, 

In nature’s beauty bloomed, a sweet, yet untaught child. 

A stranger saw her beaming eye—its intellectual light— 

And heard her sing her own sweet strains with rapturous 
light. 


He placed her ‘neath a Guardian's care whose celebrated nar 
Doth stand upon the public page, with bright unsullied fame 
Hers too doth stand a glittering gem, set in a queenly crown 
Where wisdom, worth, and intellect, receive a justrenow! 
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BY A. S. GARDINER. 


When the storm rides o’er the surging sea, 
And the dreary blast is heard ; 

When the waves break o’er the treach’rous lea, 

Roaring unchained as the wild winds free, 
Then screams the glad sea-bird. 


Its cry rings out on the madd’ning gale, 
As it sweeps careering by, 

Mingling its sound with the ocean wail, 

As feigning to tell some mournful tale, 
Neath the dark and scowling sky. 


It mounts aloft in the murky air, 
Where the storm-god holds his throne ; 
Sag Harbor, L. J., 144. 


Heeds not the voice of the thunder there, 
Nor shrinks aghast at the lightning’s glare, 
And fears not the tempest’s moan. 


Floats on the crests of mountain-waves, 
Then sinks in the gaping deep; 
Delighted rides, while the water leaves 
Its plumage, white as the coral caves, 
Where mermaids their revels keep. 


It gaily rides o’er whirling tides, 
And recks not of care or woe ; 

Its voice is heard where a ripple’s stirred, 
And where seas unfathomed flow. 
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always attained even by practice and experience.” 






Life is the perpetual centre around which revolve all 
our hopes and fears. It passes over the earth, casting 






alternate light and shadow in its path, and all its recip- 
jents experience the salutary influence of sorrow’s dew 
upon the heart, as well as the more blessed effect of 





happiness. 





There is no hope, nor fear, nor joy, nor sorrow, apart 
from it. ‘The pervading principle in all that is most 
noble, most beautiful in creation; the grand spring of 
action in all being, from the Infinite down to the small- 








est insect that sports in the summer breeze, it is in it- 







self a very element of happiness. 
As it exists in nature, when in spring it clothes the 
earth in renewed beauty; when in the succession of 








the seasons we see its “ wonder-working” powers dis- 
played in all vegetation, when nature’s music resounds 
from waving bough and hill and plain, when it springs 
anew in the heart of all animate creation, it abounds 
in mystery and beauty worthy the delighted contem- 
plation of superior beings. But when it calls into ac- 








tion intelligence, judgment, the power to know and to 
worship Deity, and all the ennobling attributes which 
distinguish man, how glorious the exhibition of Infi- 






nite power! There is no limit to the progress of the 
mind; its course is ever onward; its capacities increase 







at each advancing moment, and the direction it pur- 
sues, as well as its attainments, moral and intellectual, 
rest with the possessor. Whether the lively imagina- 





tion, the brilliant hopes, and all the awakening ener- 
gies of the soul in youth, shall acquire the station to 
which they are appointed, or go on in heedless waste 







of life and all its treasures, is a question whose answer 
each records. “Tis not to genius alone that knowledge 
is accessible. ‘To industry, to persevering effort, to 
that ambition which has for its goal true greatness, is 
awarded the meed of success. 









Life has its duties,—high and holy, worthy the en- 
ergies of the undying spirit. As rears the oak its giant 
lead against the far blue sky, as springs the tender 
flower from its stem to beautify and cheer the earth, 
as ripen the humbler grains obedient to nature’s call 
—so mankind, endowed by the Creator with diversified 
ats, have each their own peculiar sphere of action, 
which if well filled is the whole of duty. With those 
whom genius guides to every fount of knowledge, who 
“arto other worlds and become familiar with their 
distant courses, who explore earth’s deepest, darkest 
caves, as with an eye of light, whose mighty intellects 
gasp even the laws which govern the elements, and 
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SCHOOL COMPOSITIONS,—LIFE. 


SCHOOL COMPOSITIONS. 


In our last number we gave several articles written by young ladies attached to one of our Public Schools. They were high- 
iy creditable to the writers, and evinced considerable talent. We are happy to say that the publication of those articles awak* 
ened a kindred spirit in another quarter, and we now have several compositions by young ladies of the Ithaca Academy, New 
York, some of which we transfer to the pages of the Garland with the greatest pleasure. In the words of the Committee who 
decided upon their merits, they “display a correctness of taste, a solidity of thought, and a frequent felicity of expression, not 
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BY MISS FLAVILLA BISHOP, OF LANSING, N. Y. 


We would lay before our readers one or two others, but that they are some- 
what too lengthy. We may give the one entitled “Clouds,” in our next. 
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apply them to promote the weal or wo of man, there 
rests a high, a glorious trust. While they are enabled 
to make discoveries which will enlighten and elevate 
their race, and to encircle their own names with grate- 
ful memories, while the child of song transports the en- 
raptured soul in the sublimest flights of fancy to all 
that is great, or good, or beautiful, in earth or Heaven; 
while these with easy flight reach fame’s bright sum- 
mit, and receive the willing praise of men, and the 
gentle and the fair, with beaming eye and voice of 
melody, deck the roughest path of life with flowers, 
and gild its happy moments with a brighter glow, there 
is a way for those whose gifts are few, whom talent 
and beauty have not graced; a way which leads to 
peace and heaven. There is “the gift of virtue— 
matchless dower” bestowed on all who seek it. Its 
teachings make life even to the humblest a journey 
through pleasant countries. It brings the soul to real- 
ize its true dignity and duties, and to make each pass- 
ing day yield jewels worthy to enrich the treasury of 
the immortal mind. The heart where it is enthroned 
sheds light and joy and love on all around, and its own 
heavenly beauty shines forth in all its promptings to 
action. It shows us what we owe to the human fam- 
ily, and that happy life cannot be spent in entire devo- 
tion to self. Its noblest powers are exercised by the 
right appreciation of our relations to a beneficent Crea- 
tor, and those whom he has placed around us, and 
taught us to consider as our brethren. Though all 
may not become as illustrious as a Franklin or a How- 
ard, though all have not the power to project and to 
accomplish schemes of universal philanthropy, yet all 
may know the pure enjoyment, the enduring pleasure 
of living for the improvement and happiness of others, 
and for their own better nature. This alone will 
place them among earth’s noblest and her best. How 
superior is the subduing of our evil passions to the 
conquering of nations! How much brighter shines 
the fame of him whose laurels are the love and grati- 
tude of a happy people, than of him who leads his 
armies to battle, and whose blood-stained garlands are 
too often won by the sacrifice of thousands! While 
one has the consciousness of self-sacrificing but de- 
lightful duty, the other must submit to the upbraidings 
of the still small voice which warns him against har- 
boring an ambition that would elevate him only in pro- 
portion to the sufferings of others. 


There is a life that, regardless of the unerring teach- 
ings of experience that the fruits of youth profitebly 
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spent are honorable and happy old age, weighs the 
pleasure of the passing moment, the ephemeral enjoy- 
ments of a light misguided mind, against the interests 
of a boundless future. The painted flower, the glitter- 
ing toy, to which the imagination lends a thousand 
dazzling hues, may fix the attention on the present pros- 
pect only ; but the flower may be blasted in its first open- 
ing loveliness by the simoom of dissipation, or the tem- 
pests of the passions, and they in after years hunger for 
the fruit which should have been to them a source of per- 
petual delight. And there is a life that draws its bliss 
from a source that fails not, to which the future is not 
a void where chance may cast a cloud that shall over- 
shadow its brightness, or where disappointment in some 
cherished scheme may crush the heart and render ex- 
istence a burden. 

To store the mind with treasures that vice cannot 
tarnish, nor misfortune dim, which increase in bright- 
ness even when the casket in which they are enshrined 
is worn and faded, to surround the heart with such a 
panoply of pure affections, that selfish and unholy feel- 
ings shall be banished hence, is to prepare ourselves to 
meet the changes and disappointments of life with for- 
titude ; is to enable us to gain strength as we advance 
even from misfortune ; to approach our final change 
with calmness, and to enter with lively hope upon that 
immortality which is the inheritance of intellectual lite. 


SCHOOL COMPOSITIONS, 


ADAPTATION OF THE EXTERNAL 
WORLD TO THE MIND. 


THE 


BY MISS FRANCES L. ACKLEY, ITHACA. 


Mysterious and beautiful is the connexion between 
the mind and the external world, and perfectly are they 
adapted to each other. Man is endowed with noble fac- 
ulties, which elevate him in the scale of being, and as- 
similate him to the pure and holy inhabitants of the celes- 
tial regions. For their cultivation and improvement, he 
is dependent upon the various natural objects by which 
he is surrounded. Powerful and exalted as the intel- 
lect may become, it is only from its perfect adaptation to 
the material world, that it attains this perfection. 
Could we imagine a being endowed with capacities, 
equal to those which man possesses; yet were he en- 
tirely isolated from every thing in nature, they would 
remain dormant. Were the mind annihilated, all the 
order and harmony visible in the universe would be of 
no avail; but by its perfect adaptation to the condition 
in which it is placed, the natural objects by which it is 
surrounded are capable of affording it pleasure. The 
love of the beautiful is deeply implanted in the soul, 
and how fully is it gratified in the contemplation of the 
works of nature. “The spirit of Beauty is felt every- 
where.” It is seen in the flowers which so richly dec- 
orate the earth, whose delicate petals are colored with 
every variety of hue, by the pencil of Omnipotence. 
It is seen in the verdure which clothes the trees in the 
Spring, and in their variegated colors in the Autumn. 
It guides the course of the mighty cataract, as it comes 
foaming down into the deep abyss; and it polishes the 
calm smooth surface of the lake, until it becomes of a 
silvery brightness. The glorious sun as he rides in all 
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his majesty through the deep vault of heaven, and ti, 
full-orbed moon, and twinkling stars, as they shed upon 
the earth their softer light, all excite in the mind emp. 
tions of beauty. ‘They are awakened by the brip); 
hues and delicate tints so inseparably blended in th, 


mer evening sunset. Were there no light, man could 
never discern this beauty, and if he were deprived of 
the eye, perpetual gloom would dwell upon the face o 
nature. The love of music is also inherent in the sou!. 
and “ what a world of music does the sun shine op,” 
It is heard in the sweet voice of the evening zephyrs, 
and in the wild notes of the rushing wind. There jc 
music in the soft tones of the rivulet, and the roaring 
of the mighty cataract. It is heard in the Ocean's 
voice, when the Tempest lashes it with fury, and jy 
the distant thunder peal as it reverberates through the 
vaulted sky. Without the ear, the voice of nature 
would be hushed in silence, and were there no sound, 
vain would be the ingenuity displayed in the structure 
of the ear. 

From the first dawnings of intellect the principle of 
curiosity is ever active. It is manifested in the desire 
of the young to become acquainted with all they see 
around them—to understand the causes and effects of 
every thing they behold; and all the works of creation 
are calculated to gratify their desire. Nature is every 
where shrouded in mystery, and mind can ever find 
active employment in its elucidation. As these mys 
teries are unfolded to it, the desire for knowledge is 
increased, but the fount is inexhaustible, and the spirit’s 
thirst can ever find unlimited gratification. As the 
understanding gradually becomes more and more en- 
lightened, new truths will continually present then- 
selves, and sources of knowledge before unknown, wi! 
be revealed. But deprived of the reasoning powers, «ll 
that it is taught in the vast volume of nature, would be 
unappreciated by man. He might be gratified by the 
beauty of a plant, but the happiness which the mere 
sight of it is capable of affording is small compared 
with that which he receives when he comprehends tts 
organization, its mode of life, and the important pur 
poses which it achieves in its existence. 

The external world, and the internal world, matter 
and mind, are governed by eternal and unalterable 
This method of government is essential to tle 
Were the universe go'- 


laws. 
highest interest of the soul. 
erned otherwise, or were not man endowed with powe! 
to know that it was thus controlled, he would make 1 
advance in the arts and sciences, and his condition 
would be little superior to that of the beasts which per 
ish. It is to a knowledge of these laws that all the 
luxuries and enjoyments of life are owing. Useles 
would be the teachings of experience, if the laws by 
which the natural and mental world are swayed, wer 


changeable. The path of duty might not be ascer 


tained, for it would be uncertain whether the ends de 
sirable to be attained, would be produced by the means 
used for their accomplishment. And were not m® 
gifted with reason to enable him to discern these laws, 
the fact that they exist could not conduce to his ad 
vancement in wisdom. But by the cultivation of the 
reasoning powers he obtains a knowledge of them, # 
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s enabled to apply what is thus revealed to all the pur- 
suits of life. 

As all the beauty and harmony visible in the uni- 
verse prove conclusively that there must be a Great 
First Cause, from whom they derived their existence, 
the desire arises to become acquainted with his attri- 
butes. And they are indelibly imprinted upon every 
thing which we see in nature. How perfect must 
have been the love, how infinite the wisdom which 
formed the soul with capacities for endless happiness, 
and placed it in a condition where founts of joy un- 
ceasingly flow! ‘The power must be boundless, and 
the knowledge unlimited of that Being who controls 
with so unerring a hand the destintes of the whole 
What is taught thus clearly in nature, is a 










universe. 





strong confirmation of those truths which the pages of 
inspiration so plainly declare. And every advancement 
in knowledge, every new truth which is disclosed, 
shows more of the majesty and sublimity of His attri- 
butes, who is the source of all knowledge. ‘The exter- 
nal world thus making known to man the character of 
the Deity, is adapted to the improvement of his moral 
nature. Love and gratitude can but be felt for that 
Being who formed and fitted the soul for happiness; in 

























THINK OF 





When you hear of the death of others, how proper 
and useful a reflection would this be-—* They are gone 
into eternity!” When you hear the solemn sound of 
atolling bell, think, “ Another soul is gone into eter- 
nity!” When you see the funeral of a neighbor, think, 
“ His time is ended ; he has arrived at his eternal home, 
and is fixed in an unchangeable state; ‘Man giveth 
up the Ghost,’ said Job, and where is he? What has 
become of him, whom but a few days ago we saw and 
conversed with? In what place, with what company, 
ishe now? While I am thus reflecting, what does he 
see, and feel, and think? And how soon will the same 
thing be said concerning me also. ‘ He is dead!’ Oh! 
that solemn awful day which shall finish my course ; 
that infinitely important day, when I must enter upon 
eternity!” Surely these just and natural reflections 
should make me serious as they did a very eminent 
courtier and statesman in Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
(Secretary Walsingham, ) whose memorable words can- 
not fail to make some impression on every reader. 
This great man having retired from the busy world into 
the privacy of the country, some of his gay companions 
rallied him on becoming religious, and told him he was 
melancholy. “No,” said he, “I am not melancholy, 
but I am serious ; and it is fit I should beso. Ah! my 
frends! while we laugh, all things are serious around 
about us. God is serious, who exerciseth patience to- 
wards us; Christ is serious, who shed his blood for us; 
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view of this it is filled with awe and astonishment; it 
bows in humble reverence and adoration before the 
glories of the Most High. 

The adaptation of the mind to the life that is, ena- 
bles it to attain the highest happiness. 


But immortal 
in its nature, it ceases not to live after it has left the 
scenes of earth. The condition in which it is here 
placed, is fitted to increase its power and lead it to a 
higher intellectual and moral life, that it may enjoy 
Although the faculties 
here exercised may not there be called into activity in 


purer bliss in another world. 


a similar manner, yet they will need that cultivation 
which they here receive, that they may be prepared 
for the enjoyments of a future state. Happiness 
would be incomplete were not the soul adapted to the 
condition in which it is placed, and in the world where 
light is holiness, darkness must enshroud the eye that 
is evil. If the heart be swayed by unholy passions, it 
would find no employment in constant communion 
with those bright Intelligences, which surround the 
throne of the Infinite, and the songs of the angelic choir, 
which they continually pour forth in praise of the ini- 
mitable perfections of the Almighty, would find no 
answering echo in the unsanctified spirit. 






the Holy Spirit is serious, in striving against the obsti- 
nacy of our hearts; the Holy Scriptures bring to our 
minds the most serious things in the world; the whole 
creation is serious in serving God and us; all that are 
in heaven or hell are serious: how then can we be gay ? 
Let us then maintain a steadfast regard to eternity, 
wherever we are and whatever we do. Were we de- 
liberately to compare temporal and eternal things, we 
could never imagine that providing for the present life 
was worthy so many hours’ thought and labor every 
day, and eternity scarcely worthy of half a thought in 
many hours, and perhaps not one fixed serious thought 
in many days. Proper thoughts of eternity will re- 
strain our immoderate fondness for the things of time; 
they will show us that the riches, honors and pleasures 
of this life, are all temporary, fading, and deceitful. 
They will teach us to follow even our lawful worldly 
business with moderation, by reminding us that we 
have more important affairs to attend to. They will 
abate our fondness for the distinctions of the world which 
are so generally prized. The honors of this world can- 
not silence a clamorous conscience, much less can they 
suspend their possessor’s eternal doom. A great man 
had an extraordinary mark of distinction sent him by 
his prince, as he lay on his death-bed. “ Alas,” said 
he, looking coldly upon it, “ this is of immense value in 
this country; but I am just going to a country where 
it will be of no service to me.” 
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THE ROBERTSES ON THEIR 


BY MRS. 


The reflective reader will not have found it difficult 
to forestall the result of the conversation between Mrs. 
Roberts and her daughters, which was detailed in the 
last chapter. ‘The pursuasive eloquence of Maria was 
certainly felt the more strongly, because Mrs. Roberts 
herself had become heartily sick of Baden-Baden, and 
much as that fond parent admired the great mental 
powers of her eldest daughter, she might not have 
yielded so readily to her spirited reasoning on the sub- 
ject of the house, had not one or two little cicumstances 
led her very ardently to wish that the whole edifice, 
balcony and all, had been sunk in the Red Sea before 
the moment at which she entered it. 

It would be useless to follow the progress of her 
tacit reasonings up to the moment that her bold final 
resolution was taken; it is enough to say that Mr. 
Roberts was made to understand that there was no use 
in saying any thing more upon the subject, for that 
good sense and proper feeling imperiously commanded 
their immediate departure. Mrs. Roberts, doubtless 
from an impulse of female delicacy, did not deem it 
necessary to state the conclusive anecdote of the kiss 
te her husband, but by thus resting her argument upon 
the general ground of good sense and proper feeling, 
left him no excuse whatever for making himself trou- 
blesome by opposition. And so Mr. Roberts desired 
that she would please to do whatever she thought best. 

It was therefore within a very short time indeed 
after the departure of Lord Lynberry and his compan- 
ions from Baden-Baden, that Mrs. Roberts and the 
three young ladies might once again have been seen, 
hanging each over a travelling trunk, laboriously em- 
ployed in depositing within it rather more than it could 
conveniently contain, preparatory to travelling. As to 
Mr. Roberts, wonders had followed so quickly on each 
other, that all conjectures as to what was, or what was 
not likely to occur to him and his race, were set com- 
pletely at defiance, and the poor man felt as if he were 
rolling head over heels in an atmosphere of clouds, 
athwart which, indeed, occasionally shot beams of ex- 
ceeding brightness ; and coronets, and bleeding hearts, 
and parks, and palaces, and sons-in-law, and a daugh- 
ter-in-law, all became visible in succession; yet the 
rolling-over-and-over sensation which accompanied it 

all, made him exceedingly uncomfortable, and acting 
like a sort of mental sea-sickness, left him languidly 
and despondingly unable to help himself. 

“What does make papa stand looking so like a 
fool?” said Agatha. “ He seems to grow more stupid 
and helpless every day.” 

“My dear Agatha,” replied her mother, suddenly 
pausing in the very act of locking her own particular 
trunk, ‘*my dear Agatha, you know that my most 
anxious wish has always been to bring up my children 
in habits of respect for their father; and that way of 
speaking is not at all pretty, my dear. Your poor dear 
papa is not so young ashe has been,I won’t deny 
that, Agatha; but you and your brother and sister 


TRAVELS.—CHAPTER XIII, 


TROLLOPE. 


have a great deal to be thankful for, I promise yoy. 
It is not every man, who, as he feels himself growing 
old, has the good sense to make up his mind to let bjs 
wife manage every thing for him. Some old gentle. 
men are dreadfully obstinate, I can tell you, and most 
abominably troublesome, which is what we really have 
none of us a right to say of your poor dear father, 8) 
don’t let me hear you speak in that sort of way again, 
my dear.” 

Miss Agatha turned on her heel, and screwed up 
her eye with a merry expression, which was perfect|y 
intelligible to her sister, for whose advantage the grim. 
ace was performed ; but Mrs. Roberts saw it not, and 
returned to the occupation she had suspended while 
uttering her pious lecture, with the noble self-approv. 
ing satisfaction of a Roman pattern matron, who knows 
that she has done her duty. 

It was fortunate for Mrs. Roberts that she kad go 
fully established her new system of drawing upon 
capital, before all her Baden-Baden bills came in upon 
her, or she might have been a little dismayed, and a 
good deal puzzled as to the means of paying them. 

“ Mercy on me, mamma, have you got all those bills 
to pay before we start?” exclaimed Agatha, upon 
entering the room, where her mother was laboriously 
engaged in endeavoring to ascertain the sum total, 
“ Why, what on earth will you do for money!” 

‘*T never saw such a place as this in the whole 
course of my life!” replied her mother. “ The people 
must be the very greatest cheats upon earth. I give 
you my word of honor, Agatha, that there is nota 
single bill here that I can be said to have forgotten. | 
have always taken the greatest care to keep in my 
head a general idea of every thing that was owing; 
but who in the world can undertake to say that these 
abominable tradespeople have not put down lots and 
lots of things that we have never had? and then they 
write and spell in such a way. I am sure I can’t read 
one quarter of the words in any bill here. All I know 
is, that from first to last, I have managed every thing 
with the very greatest economy ; but certainly these 
bills will make a dreadful hole in the sum I have made 
your father draw for.” 

‘“‘[ should think so, ma’am,” returned Agatha, rais 
ing her eyebrows, and opening her handsome eyes 
rather more wide!ly than usual. 

“T tell you what, Agatha, I want you to talk a little 
common sense to Edward for me; he will be more 
likely to listen to you than to me. He is one of the 
finest creatures, I know, that ever lived, and I am 4 
proud of him as I ought to be. Nothing can be more 
manly and spirited than all his notions about Berths. 
and I have no doubt in the world that he will mansct 
matters in that quarter perfectly well at last, but the 
fact is, Agatha, that he is wasting time. When ove 
sees such a sight as this,” she continued, pointing " 
the sinister and threatening looking bills which covert 
the table, “ when one sees such a sight as this, Agaths. 
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itis impossible to help feeling that the sooner Miss 
Bertha Harrington is turned into Mrs. Edward Rob- 
erts the better.” 

« Edward is a good clever fellow, I know that quite 
gs well as you do, ma’am; but in the first place, I 
suspect that he is just at present at the feet of another 
woman, and in the next, I greatly doubt if Miss Bertha 
has the least inclination to see him at hers.” 

Mrs. Roberts looked up into the face of her daughter 
with a rather mysterious sort of smile. 

« You have never had any confidential conversation 
with your brother, have you, my dear, upon the sub- 
ject of Bertha Harrington ?” 

«Confidential, ma’am? I[ don’t exactly know what 
you mean by confidential—he never talks very much 
about her in any way,” replied Agatha; “ but he has 
certainly confessed to me that he dislikes her more 
than any girl he he ever saw in his life.” 

Mrs. Roberts again smiled mysteriously. 

“All that, you know, and Edward knows too, as 
well as we do, Agatha, has nothing to do with his ob- 
ject in selecting her for his wife,” replied Mrs. Roberts, 
very much with the same accent and manner that a 
queen mother might have employed, when speaking 
diplomatically of the espousals of her royal son. ‘I 
have taken no notice whatever,” she resumed, * of his 
little flirtation with that pretty-looking Madame de 
Marquemont. I know that it never answers to plague 
men about those sort of things. When he is married 
[dare say he will be quite as steady as other men of 
fashion, and I really don’t see that one has any right 
toask more. Young men will be young men, that’s 
the fact, and not all the mothers in the world can pre- 
vent it.”” 

“You are quite right there, ma’am,” replied her 
daughter, “but still, under all the circumstances, I 
should be better pleased if I thought Edward was ra- 
ther more certain of getting Bertha Harrington. Her 
fortune, and the connexion too, would unquestionably 
be very advantageous.” 

“He is quite aware of it, my dear,” returned her 
mother, with another smile; “ but I have promised to 
keep his secret. If you really feel uneasy about it, 
Agatha, you had better manage to get a little private, 
and quite unreserved conversation with him; he would 
soon set your heart at rest, I'll answer for it. And if 
you do set him talking on the subject, my dear girl, 
urge him not to lose time. Look there,” she added, 
pointing to the bills, “‘ and that will inspire you with 
eloquence on the subject.” 

Agatha was too busy at that moment to seek the 
ete-a-téte her mother recommended, but her curiosity 
was awakened, and she determined to find an early 
opportunity for gratifying it. 

Meantime, Mr. Edward Roberts himself was not 
altogether without what the immortal Major Sturgeon 
Was wont to call his “little fracasses.’ His tender 
friendship for Madame de Marquemont had reached its 
climax. Unfortunately, however, the fascinating coun- 
tess had become fonder of him than ever; sbe con- 
fessed that she was never happy without him, and as 
o enduring the dreadful bore of shopping without 
having his delightful chit-chat to amuse her the while, 
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it was quite out of the question! But though fully 
conscious of this flattering excess of partiality on her 
part, the young man, in all the thoughtless wantonness 
of youth, had, with little or no preparation, disclosed to 
her the heart-rending fact of his almost immediate de- 
parture. 


**Am I then to see you no more, Edward?” she 
exclaimed with tender earnestness. 

“Oh, dear! yes,” he replied, “very often, I hope. 
To-morrow I am going to dine with some men at * Le 
Favorite,’ but you may depend upon my calling on 
you, my sweet friend, the morning after, and then, 
dear Arabella, we must consult about future meet- 
ings.” 

‘The day after to-morrow,” she repeated, “ oh, that 
is very long! But you will not fail me then, dear 
Edward! You will be sure to come !” 

Whereupon he reassured her gentle heart, kissed 
her hand, and departed whistling ‘* Rory O’More ” 

The young gentleman kept his word. On the day 
after the morrow he came again, but instead of being 
welcomed by the charming countess in person, he re- 
ceived the following nate, put into his hand by the 
maid of the lodging-house, with something very like a 
broad grin. 

“ My husband, my tyrant husband, is about to drag 
me from Baden and from you! Imagine my despair 
and pity it? Gracious Heaven! is it possible! Is 
that hateful rumbling the sound of the diligence into 
which within five minutes I must throw myself, in 
order to be dragged away from the only man who ever 
possessed my heart. He comes—he comes! Farewell, 
Edward ! 


ever! 


Oh, a long farewe.l! But, perhaps, not for 
“ ARABELLA.” 

“* How very lucky,” exclaimed the unfeeling young 
man. “I was desperately afraid that I should hear 
she was going to follow me.” 

Before the day was over, however, he discovered 
that not only a multitude of pretty things, the purchase 
of which he had certainly sanctioned during the first 
weeks of their affectionate intimacy, but a very alarm- 
ing amount of other articles had, as it now appeared, 
been set down at more than one shop to his account, 
which, added to the croupier’s claims against him, 
formed a sum total that disagreeably startled him. 
There was little use, however, in reading and re-read- 
ing the items, or in swearing either at the pretty arti- 
cles themselves, or at their pretty wearer; something 
more business-like must be done, and the best thing he 
could think of was to go to the shops with the bills in 
his hand, and demand, with a good deal of vehement 
indignation, how the mischief they dared to send in bills 
to him with which he had nothing to do; concluding 
his spirited remonstrance by saying, “ Do you take me 
for the countess’s hasband, you scélérat !” 

“Certainly not,’ replied the master of the shop, 
with an obsequious smile. 

“Then carry your bills to the person who is,” re- 
turned Edward, in a blustering tone. “I should like 
to know what sort of law it must be, that could make 
me pay the bills of another man’s wife.”’ 

“ Come here, Arnauld,” said the master of the shop 
to a young man, who was standing at the opposite 
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counter, “and you too, Ernest,” he added, addressing 
another. “Have you not, both of you, served this 
gentleman at different times with various articles or- 
dered by him for the use of Madame de Marquemont ?” 

“ Yes,” and ‘‘yes,” replied stoutly and positively 
each of the persons applied to. 

Edward knit his brows, stamped with his foot, nay, 
even clenched his fist as he began a bullying reply; but 
the gentle, peaceful smile, with which the Parisian 
mercer regarded him, stopped him short, and he con- 
cluded his remonstance, by muttering, “ The word of 
your clerks will not be taken against mine.” 

“ We shall be three to one, sir,” replied the mercer, 
with another of his civil smiles; “ besides, to be per- 
fectly frank, monsieur, I have other evidence as to the 
nature of the transaction. I am perfectly prepared to 
prove before the tribunals that I was not in the habit 
of trusting Madame de Marquemont—nay, that I had 
positively refused to trust her three days only before 
the date of the first entry in this bill. It was you, sir, 
whom I trusted,” he continued, with a bow of profound 
respect. “If you remember, sir, the lady said, ‘ Do 
give your name, dear friend,—the people don’t know 
me.’ ” 

Edward bit his lips. There was so much mimicry 
in the man’s tone and manner, that the unlucky young 
Englishman, even if he had previously forgotten the 
fact, could not fail to have remembered the words when 
so repeated. ‘D’ailleurs, monsieur,’ resumed the 
courteous mercer, “ your address as well as your dis- 
tinguished name and appearance, was quite a sufficient 
guarantee. We all know that none but the most illus- 
trious families ever take the Balcony House—-and 
every thing, you must be aware, monsieur, is immedi- 
ately known in a little place like this—so different 
from Paris! There was not a tradesman in the town 
who did not immediately know that the Balcony 
family had hired a carriage for the summer, and were 
on terms of the most intimate friendship with Milor 
Lynberry and Milor Montgomery. Ah! monsieur, 
who would have a scruple of accepting your name as 
a guarantee! No one, surely !—and accordingly, 
monsieur, it has been accepted by myself, as well as by 
all the other most fashionable shopkeepers at the Baths. 
Nor have we, any of us, the slightest fear that we shall 
find cause to regret our noble confidence!” 

Mr. Edward Roberts had not a word more to say 
egainst a claim so every way well established. How- 
ever, for consistency’s sake, he again knit his brows, 
and then said, “ At any rate, you must wait a few days 
for it.” 

The mercer again bowed low. 

‘* Whenever it suited the convenience of monsieur,” 
he said. “ Any time within the next week would be 
perfectly satisfactory to him. <A family of such dis- 
tinction as that of monsieur, could not leave Baden in 
the manner that had suited Madame de Marquemont, 
who, notwithstanding her faults, is a charming wo- 
man.” 

W ith such satisfaction as could be derived from this 
opinion, the unfortunate Edward quitted the shop, but 
found more solid consolation in the conviction that his 
father and mother would not leave him behind in a 
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jail, than even in the sympathetic adiniration of 1h, 
shop-keeper for Madame de Marquemuont. 

It was to his mother, therefore, that this Pretty spe. 
cimen of the English nation betook himself, in o;,,, 
to find the means of confirming the French shop-keep. 
er’s favorable opinion ef himself and his distinguis).,; 
family, and he certainly found, notwithstanding th, 
astounding demand for fresh supplies that he brough; 
upon her, that he was right in conjecturing he shoy|; 
not be left behind in a jail. Mrs. Roberts, however 
did begin to feel that a few more months passed like 
the three last, would bring her pecuniary affairs jnto 
rather a desperate condition, and, therefore, she ven. 
tured to hint that the sooner he put himself in posses. 
sion of Miss Harrington’s fortune, the better it wou! 
certainly be for himself and his family, as he must by 
this time be aware. ; 

“ And the thing shall be done, ma’am,” he replied, 
‘‘as soon after we leave this place, as you shall be 
pleased to put the needful quantity of tin into my 
hands. An old woman—I beg your pardon, ma’am— 
may not be quite as much up to all the turnings and 
twistings of such a job as a young man ; ’twould not be 
quite fair to expect it; but yet, mother, I won't believe 
that you are such a fool as not to know that a man 
cannot get through with it without a good fist-full of 
ready money. As soon as you can manage to scratel 
together a hundred pounds for me, after these debis 
are paid, I will turn your hateful Miss Bertha into 
Mrs. Edward Roberts in no time.” 

Although these conditions were by no means unres- 
sonable, they were by no means easy—and Mrs. [\ob- 
erts fairly groaned. 

*©Oh! very well, ma’am,” resumed the young gen- 
tleman. “I am by no means in a hurry about it, | 
assure you. I will not deny that, as things seem to 
be going, the scheme, which, as I shall manage it, can- 
not fail, may be convenient ; but, nevertheless, it is too 
disagreeable for me to be atall in a hurry about it. It 
is you who are to look out about it, remember, and not 
I. All I can say is, if you will furnish the money, | 
will marry the girl. And if that does not content you, 
I can’t help it.” 

“Tt does, it does content me,” replied his mother, 
eagerly, “and the money shall be forthcoming if | 
guide your father’s hand to make him draw for it.” 

“And when amI to have the cash that is to free 
me from the gripe of all the rascals here?” demanded 
the young gentleman. 

“ Nay, it must be done at once, Edward,” replied 
his mother. “Your father has got into a queer sor! 
of care-for-nothing way lately, which will make getting 
another draft easy enough. Though it is not very 
pleasant either to see him do what one asks, just 2s if 
he was asleep.” 

“ Dear me, ma’am,” returned her lively son, “! 
should have thought that must be the pleasantest po® 
sible state in which to find him, when he was require! 
to transact business, unless, indeed, he could be brougtt 
to such a desirable state of lucidity as to give his sit 
nature when he was asleep outright.” 

“For shame, Edward! How can you talk so” 
replied the conscientious mother. “ You know, ™! 
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jear, I have always made it a most particular point 
with you and your sisters, that you should always 
treat your father with the greatest respect. He is a 
very good man, Edward, though perhaps he may not 
be quite as bright as his children. But it is not his 
fault, remember, if he had not quite such a mother as 





you have had.” 

“The sneer with which this well-brought-up youth 
turned upon his heel, and concluded the interview, 
wes an offering from his heart to both his parents, and 
might, without falsifying his feelings, have been di- 
vided very equally between them. 
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All that now remained to be done before again 
packing themselves into the identical veterino equipage 
which had conveyed them to Baden, was to take a 
proper leave of Agatha’s illustrious friend the Princess 
Fuskymuskoff. They parted fondly, and with mutual 
regret; the prince-s was in every respect exactly such 
a friend as suited Miss Agatha, and Miss Agatha was 
in every respect exactly such a friend as suited the 
princess. So they mutually promised a punctual cor- 
respondence by letters, aud the princess very positively 
declared that if she were fortunate enough to obtain a 
prolonged leave of absence from the Emperor of Russia, 
and the prince her husband, she should certainly pass 
the next winter in the same capital as her friend. She 
then put a little diamond ring upon the finger of the 
enchanted Agatha, kissed her on both cheeks, and dis- 
missed her. And so ended the campaign of the Rob- 
ertses at Baden-Baden. 























* * * * * * 





The sort of journey, as to enjoyment, which was 
now began, continued and ended in the veterino, by 
our travellers, may very easily be imagined, and for 
this reason it shall not be described. But when at 
length they passed through the Porta del Popolo, they 
had at least one feeling that was common to them all, 
and it would be difficult to say which of the six per- 
sons who occupied the carriage within and without, 
was the most delighted at feeling that they were about 
toquit it. This feeling of enjoyment would doubtless 
have been less unmixed in the fair bosoms of the two 
Misses Roberts, had they known that almost at the 
very moment when they were congratulating them- 
selves upon being in Rome, the Lord Lynberry and 
Mr. Montgomery were in the act of settling themselves 
very comfortably in private lodgings in Florence. The 
phrase used by Lord Lynterry respecting the necessity 
of their “getting on to Rome,” had left no doubt on 
the minds of the Robertses that they were immediately 
going to honor that favored city with their presence, 
ind as they knew no more than the man in the moon 
where to apply, in order to ascertain whether they had 
arrived there or not, they went on hoping and expect- 
ing to meet them somehow or somewhere for many 
tind many a tedious day after their arrival. Bertha, 
indeed, knew where they were as well as they did 
themselves, havirg ascertained the way from the hotel 
'o the post-office within a few hours after her arrival, 
which enabled her, by profiting by her established li- 
tense of exit and entrance, to obtain a long letter from 
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her cousin William, informing her of their intention of 
passing a month or six weeks at Florence. But all and 
every of the Roberts family would have been as likely 
to consult an umbrella or a walking-stick upon any 
point on which they wished for information as Bertha 
Harrington; and as she was as likely to volunteer 
intelligence as they were to ask for it, they profited not 
much by Mr. Vincent's accurate detuils respecting the 
future movements of his party 

For above a week Mrs. Roberts and her two daugh- 
ters did nothing (after getting into private lodgings, ) 
nay, they attempted to do nothing save walking about 
the streets in the hope of meeting their lost friends. 
But as this did not answer, Agatha, with her usual 
acuteness of intellect, suggested the necessity of taking 
more decisive measures for obtaining the intelligence 
so important to them. 

In company with Edward, she determined to visit 
all the principal hotels in the place. At the second 
one they entered, the civility of a waiter set them in 
the right way of obtaining the information for which 
they long wished, and before night they had ascer- 
tained, beyond the hope of mistake, that no such per- 
sons as Lord Lynberry and Mr. Montgomery were in 
Rome. It was a dreadful blow, but it stunned them 
only for a few minutes. They happily remembered 
that the assertion respecting their intention of coming 
to the imperial city had been positive, but no one re- 
collected having heard them say how long they intend- 
ed to be ex route, or what places they intended to visit 
by the way. They reproached themselves severely for 
having omitted to ask these interesting particulars, 
while it was yet time, but drew consolation from the 
obvious fact that nothing could be more natural than 
that they should wish to see all that was to be seen. 

“In short,” said Agatha, “it is idle folly for us to 
spend our hours in fretting over what is past. 
all remember to be more careful for the future. Per- 
haps you have forgotten, ma’am, that we have letters 
of introduction to a Polish ludy ? 
believe, or at any rate an intimate friend of the Princess 
Fuskymuskoff ; and if she should turn out to be at all 
the same kind of superior person, and likewise dis- 
posed to be civil to us, the having a little leisure to 
cultivate her acquaintance before the arrival of the 
friends who will be sure to absorb us, as heretofore, 


Let us 


She is a relative, I 


may be, after all our regrets, rather advantageous than 
otherwise.”’ 

“It is very natural that you should think so, Aga- 
tha. But very unnatural that J should,” said Maria. 
“ However, of course, [ don’t mean to object to any 
effort that may lead to our being restored to the society 
of our fellow-creatures.” 

“You are always the one to give us a helping hand, 
Agatha, in all difficulties,” said Mrs. Roberts. ‘* What 
is it you propose to do, my dear, respecting this Polish 
lady ? I forget her name. What is her name, my dear 
Agatha?” 

** Her name, ma’am, is of little consequence,” replied 
Miss Roberts, with a slight sneer, “for you will never 
be able to pronounce it. She is called Yabiolporaki- 
osky—the Princess Yabiolporakiosky. Her husband 
is banished to Siberia, and my dear Siandrina told me 
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ma’am,” replied Agatha. 
what is proper, and will tell you the result as soon as I 
know it myself. Will you let me have a little money, 


she was one of the most charming women in the 
world.” 


‘* Poor dear lady! I dare say if she is so very amia- 


ble as the other princess says, we may all of us grow 
very fond of her, and the more so of course because of 
her high station, and her being so much to be pitied, 
which always does touch one’s heart, coming together; 
but yet, Agatha, I can’t but say that just at present it 
would have been better for us if she had not been in 
such a very melancholy condition: for we want some- 
thing to cheer us just now. 

a princess must be advantageous. 
to do about beginning the acquaintance, my dear ?” 


However, her being 
What do you mean 


‘¢ You need not trouble yourself about that, ma’am. 


The man you have hired may be at my command, I 
suppose, for an hour or two?” 


“Certainly, my dear. All day, if you want him, 


except just at dinner time,”’ replied her mother, with a 
deep sigh. “I confess I never did feel so dull and 
miserable in my life. 
my dear?” 


Shall you write, or call, or what, 


“IT wish you would not trouble yourself about it, 
“ Depend upon it, I will do 


ma’am, in case I should want a carriage? I have nota 


farthing.” 


**Upon my word, Agatha, I would rather a great 


deal that you should give me a good box on the ear 


than ask me for money. ‘There seems to be some 
wicked charm at work against me about money—for 
the more I get from your father, and the more I try to 


save, the more distressed I grow. I really never did 


see any thing like it!” 

* Just as you please, ma’am,” replied her daughter, 
pushing away from her the pen and ink with which 
she had been preparing to write. “ Just as you please. 
I don’t think the loss of this new acquaintance will be 
more felt by me than by the rest of you. However, I 
don’t care a straw about it. Only I certainly shall not 
walk to make a call upon the princess.” After some 
little delay, just to see what effect this announcement 
would have on her mother, Agatha continued, “ Will 
you please, ma’am, to say what is to be done at ence, 
without wasting any more time about it?” 

“Done? Why you must go, Agatha,” said the 
hard-pressed parent, unlocking the work-box in which 
was deposited all the ready money she had, and taking 
out a couple of dollars. “ There is no help for it now ; 
I see that; but if Maria does not marry Lynberry, and 
that pretty soon, I begin to suspect that we shall find 
coming abroad a bad joke.” 

No sooner did Agatha find herself in possession of 
the two dollars which had been so reluctantly bestowed 
upon her, and the time of the man-servant at her com- 
mand, than she rushed into her bed-room to dress, and 
in half an hour afterwards she was driving along the 
Corso, dressed with great care, and attracting many 
eyes by the fashionable-luoking gayety of her attire, 
and the newness as well as the beauty of her face. 

As soon as she had left the house, Maria sought re- 
lief from her own very oppressive thoughts by going to 
her mother’s room, whom she found engaged in un- 
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packing a writing-desk, for the sake of examining the 
addresses of one or two letters of introduction which 
had been given her at Paris. 

“I know, Maria,” she said, “that there are one o, 
two for Italy, but I am afraid that there is not one {o, 
this nasty tiresome Rome.” 

“Oh! what a blessing it would be if there were!” 
replied Maria, eagerly. ‘* Open every cover, mamma! 
Don’t overlook any thing, for goodness sake!” 

“‘You may look, too, if you will, child. See, here 
is Milan one, Florence two, Naples one ; but none fy, 
Rome. I suppose nobody ever does stay here, it cer. 
tainly does seem to be the very dullest place in the 
world.” 

“ What’s tha: cover directed to you, mamma ?”’ sai) 
Maria. “I suppose there must be something in it, o; 
you would not have kept it.”’ 

“It is only an old letter, I believe, from my good 
friend Mrs. Bretlow at Paris,” replied her mother, 

*¢ Let us look at it at any rate, mamma ; that woa't 
cost money, you know,” returned Maria, “and it js 
just possible that we may find what may be useful, 
Drowning folks, you know, catch at straws ; and con- 
sidering that we have been a whole week in this diny 
old place without having had a single soul to speak to, 
we may be said to be as badly off in point of society, 
you know, as drowning people in point of air.” 

Mrs. Roberts at length graciously listened to the re- 
monstrance of her daughter, and opened the envelope, 

“ There!” cried Maria, triumphantly, as not only 
a note from Mrs. Bretlow, but another neatly folded 
and sealed, appeared within it, “ there, ma’am! Rome! 
I was sure of it, I had quite a presentiment.” 

* Rome it is, sure enough,” returned Mrs. Roberis. 
“Mrs. Horace Hopperton, Rome. Well, that is a bit 
of good luck, certainly. Let ussee what Mrs. Bretlow 
says about her. I have had such a quantity of things 
to think of, that I had forgotten this letter altogether.” 
Then turning to the epistle of her old acquaintance she 
read, “I have enclosed you a letter to Mrs. Horace 
Hopperton. She has been living at Rome for several 
years, and I am told, sees a great deal of company. 
She is a widow lady, with one son (unmarried,) and 
both he and his mother are very rich. As she is ex- 
ceedingly good-natured, and very fond of giving balls, 
and having young people about her, I think the iatro- 
duction may be useful. 

* * * 2 * * 

‘“« Was there ever such a piece of luck ?”’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Roberts, raising her eyes to heaven in thankful 
ness. 

“Luck, indeed! Now I don’t care for any thing, 
mamma,” replied Maria. ‘* We have had pretty good 
success both at Paris and Baden, and who knows 
what may happen to us here? But for pity’s sake 
waste no time about it. I do think Agatha is very 
selfish, taking out the man for the whole day, this 
way. If Stefano was at home I don’t see any reason 
why you and I should not dress too, and set out 
make a visit to this Mrs. Horace Hopperton directly. 
I’m sure I’d give the world to get out.” 

“Tt would be capital fun, Maria, to be sure,” replied 


her mother, “if you and I could steal a march up0a 
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her in this direction, while she is pushing herself for- 
ward all alone in another. Where is Edward ?” 

Edward was soon found, and in a wonderfully short 
space of time after the discovery of the precious letter, 
Mrs. Roberts, with her son and youngest daughter, 
had made their way to the drawing-room of Mrs. Hop- 
perton. The lady was fortunately not yet in it, and 
their cards and introduction were sent to her. The 
examination of their documents, however, did not de- 
tain her long, for she made her appearance before her 
stranger guests had had half time enough to admire 
all the elegance of the apartment into which they had 
been showa, 

Nothing could be more courteous than her reception 
of them. She looked at the handsome faces of the 
prother and sister, and immediately decided that they 
would do very well in a waltz; and as Mrs. Roberts 
was very handsomely dressed, there seemed to be no 
impediment whatever to her producing them, by way 
of variety, at her weekly soiree, which was to take 
place on the morrow. Mrs. Roberts failed not to men- 
tion, incidentally, that besides a husband, who did not 
now go much into company, she had the happiness of 
possessing another daughter, and also that Miss Har- 
rington, the daughter and heiress of Sir Christopher 
Harrington, was travelling with them. This informa- 
tion produced a general invitation for the whole party, 
snd never did three visitors depart from a house better 
satisfiel with the reception they had received in it, 
than did Mrs, Roberts and her son and daughter. 
When they met at the dinner table each party co- 
quetted with the curiosity of the other, and the soup 
was done with, and the beef half carved, before either 
began to utter what they were bursting to say. 

Atlength Mrs. Roberts addressed her eldest daugh- 
ter in a gentle, humble sort of tone, saying, * Well, my 
dear, had vou the good fortune to meet the princess at 
home ?”? 

“Yes, ma’am, I had,” replied Agatha. And there 
she stopped. 

“Was she civil, my dear?” resumed Mrs. Roberts, 
meekly, 

“Civil, ma’am ?” echoed her daughter, in rather an 
indignant accent. “Civil'—what a phrase! ‘The 
Princess Yabiolporakiosky, ma’am, was every thing to 
we that [ had a right to expect from the bosom friend 
ofmy dear Siandrina! She is an angel! But I am 
sorry to say that I fear she will be found extremely 
exclusive in her circle. Iam not without fear that { 
siall have some difficulty in introducing you all—we 
we such an immense party! Perhaps I might manage 
«sto Edward and Maria, but as to Miss Harrington, I 
im sorry to tell you, my dear,” she added, bowing to 
Bertha across the table, “ that I see no chance fur you. 
And as to you, ma’am,” turning to her mother, “ we 
must see about it; we must have a little patience.” 

“Oh, certainly, my dear! I am quite aware of that. 
Does the princess receive, Agatha ?” 

“Yes, ma’am ; a very brilliant assembly, I believe, 
once every month.” 

“Oxce every month,” repeated Mrs. Roberts, ex- 
changing glances with Maria and Edward. 

“Why, . don’t suppose, ma’am, that a person so 
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sought, as Iam quite sure the Princess Yabiolporaki- 
osky is, could stay at home to receive every night, do 
you?” 

‘** No, Agatha, not every night; but many people of 
fashion, you know, receive every week, and that, if it 
is well done, helps the society of a place amazingly. 
The princess did not happen to invite you to come 
to her in a friendly way to-morrow evening, did 
she ?” 

“ To-morrow evening? No, ma’am, she did not,” 
replied Agatha, rather solemnly. “ But I think it ex- 
tremely likely she might have done so, had she not 
been engaged, as she told me, to a very splendid party ; 
to which, dear creature, she said she would give the 
world, to introduce me, were it possible to do so ; but, 
till I have been seen, she confesses it would be more 
than she could venture. Mrs. Horace Hopperton, she 
told me, was the most exclusive person in Rome.” 

** Who, my dear?” said Mrs. Roberts, with increas- 
ing gentleness. 

“Mrs. Horace Hopperton,” repeated Agatha, haugh- 
tily ; * but | really cannot conceive, ma’am, what in- 
terest you can feel in hearing me repeat her name.” 

‘1 beg your pardon for troubling you so, my dear,” 
returned her mother; ** but I thought I might have 
mistaken what you said. We are going, that is, your 
brother, and sister, and I, to Mrs. Horace Hopperton’s 
to-morrow night.” 


“You, ma’am?” cried Agatha, becoming sud’enly 
as red as an old-fashioned peony. “ You? what do 
you mean, ma’am? What joke have you got now ?” 

“Joke, Agatha?’ What joke have you got, child? 
Do you suppose that because you stalk off with the 
footman in search of princesses, the rest of the family 
are to sit still at home till you please to come back 
again? Is that your notion, Miss Roberts ?” 

“ Oh, that’s it, is it?” replied Agatha, curling her 
lip. “ You intend to punish me for the sin of having 
a friend of my own, by trying to mystify me. I really 
should hardly have expected that Edward and Maria 
would have joined in such an abortive atiempt.” 

“TI don’t know what you call an abortive attempt,” 
returned Maria, ‘‘ unless it was that mamma's attempt 
to get you invited with us, might be said to be rather 
abortive. I don’t think that you would easily find any 
adventure less so, than our visit of this morning to 
Mrs. Horace Hopperton. If the greatest kindness and 
most cordial reception could justify one’s calling a 
middle-aged lady an angel, [ should be apt to declare 
that our new acquaintance was probably quite as an- 
gelic as yours.” 

Agatha stared at them all with astonishment and 
agitation. 

“Are you really in earnest?’ said she, almost 
panting with emotion, 

“ Yes, to be sure we are,” cried Edward, laughing. 
“One would think, to hear you, that we had never 
been invited to a party before. What is there so very 
extraordinary in it?” 

“ What is there extraordinary? How on earth have 
you managed to get an introduction and an invitation 
since I left you all languidly looking out of the window 
this morning?” demanded Agatha. “And such an 
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introduction, and such an invitation!” she added. “I 
don’t, [ won’t, I can’t believe it.” 

“ Very well,” said Edward, “we won’t say any 
more about it now: when we come home to-morrow 
night, we will bring you a description of the Princess 
Yab—you must let me call her Yab, if che be ten times 
an angel, Agatha—for I shall never remember her 
name. And so the Yab told you that she could not 
take you to Mrs. Horace Hopperton’s, did she? Poor 
you! I am really very sorry for you, Agatha.” 

“ If you are in earnest, and if you all have contrived 
to get invited without me,” returned Agatha, “ you 
have used me shamefully, and you shall be punished 
for it, as sure as I am alive; that you shall, one and 
all of you, Trust ME.” 

“Why, what a goose you are, Agrtha!” cried her 
mother, with a timely laugh. “Who would have 
thought of your ever believing seriously for a single 
moment, that I had really suffered you to be left out 
of the invitation? Did I ever do such a thing in my 
life, Agatha?” 

It must be observed that at the critical moment when 


HAPPY 


Look at me, my pretty boy, 
With thy golden ringlets flowing, 
Bright blue eyes, and cheeks all glowing : 
Was there ever such an one? 
No; I’m sure there can be none. 


Look at me, my sweetest boy, 
Rosy as a summer morning, 
Sweet as dew the leaves adorning : 
Was there ever such an one? 
No; I’m sure there can be none. 


Look at me, my kindly boy, 


Nor too forward, nor too fearful, 
Ever kind and ever cheerful : 


BEAR UP: 


HAPPY MOTHER’S SONG.—BEAR UP: 


MOTHER’S 


DESPAIR 






DESPAIR NOT. 


there appeared to be considerable probability of 9 s. 
rious quarrel between Mrs. Roberts and her eljey 
daughter, the peaceable master of the family (who w,, 
sinking with wonderful rapidity into the slipperej 
pantaloon) left the room, the dinner being over, ay) 
Miss Harrington rose l:kewise, and followed his exam. 
ple; so that the conclusion of this interesting scene 
was not witnessed by any, save the actors in it, 

“ Hurrah ! mother '” exclaimed Edward, vehemey:. 
ly clapping his hands. ‘‘ Upon my soul you are, j, 
your way, the very best old woman in the world,” 

‘*Upon my word,” said Maria, “I think so too.” 

“And I am sure I| have no inclination to cif 
from you,” rejoined Agatha, very graciously, «|; 
mamma’s joke produced too great an effect upon me, 
she must reproach her own good, clever acting, {y; 
it.” 

“That is all very well, my dears,” said Mrs, Rob. 
erts, rather gravely. ‘‘I am very well pleased to see 
you looking like yourselves again. But you must no: 
forget, if you please, that novlemen with twenty thou. 
sand a year don’t grow on every hedge.” 


SONG. 


Was there ever such an one? 
No; I’m sure there can be none. 


Look at me, my darling boy, 
No sad naughty child could ever 
Be so loved and lovely—never, 
You may wish for one as fine, 
But, good folks, you shan’t get mine. 


Should a merchant come to buy ? 
Let him ope his golden coffers, 
Would I take his richest offers ? 
Never—buy what else he may, 
He shall not have my pretty boy ! 


From the German 


NOT. 


BY MARY HOWITT. 


There is a land where beauty cannot fade, 
Nor sorrow dim the eye ; 

Where true love shall not droop, nor be dismayed, 
And none shall ever die ! 

Where is that land, oh where ? 

For I weuld hasten there. 

Tell me—I fain would go, 

For I am wearied with a heavy wo! 

The beautiful have left me all alone; 

The true, the tender, from my path have gone ! 

O! guide me with thy hand, 

If thou dost know that land, 

For I am burdened with oppressive care, 

And I am weak and fearful with despair. 

Where is it ® tell me, where ? 


Friend, thou must trust to Him who trod before 
The desolate paths of life ; 

Must bear in meekness, as he meekly bore, 
Sorrow and pain and strife ! 

Think how the Son of God 

These thorny paths hath trod ; 

Think how he longed to go, 

Yet tarried out, for thee, the appointed wo ; 

Think of his weariness in places dim, 

Where no man comforted or cared for Him! 

Think of the blood-like sweat, 

With which his brow was wet— 

Yet how he prayed, unaided, and alone, 

In that great agony, “ Thy will be done !” 

Friend, do not thou despair : 

Christ from his heaven of heavens will hear thy pr)" 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE FRIENDS. 







The clear, sharp crack of a rifle rung through 
the forest. 

“Hang the gun!” exclaimed the young man 
who had fired. ‘ Halloo! Fred!” 

“Well—halloo! what's the matter?’ 

“Come here. I’ve shot away my ramrod, and 
that imp of a squirrel yonder is chattering away at 
we as though he perfectly understood my dilemma. 
[et me take your gun.” 

He took it, raised it to his shoulder, and attempt- 
ed to steady it, when his companion struck it up, 
saying, 

“Charles, youll misshim again; let me shoot. 
Your hand is unsteady; the wine you drank last 
night has not left your head clear.” 

Charles’ eye kindled with anger. “ Fred Manly, 
stand back!” exclaimed he. ‘ Not steady, eh! 
we'll see !"—and the next moment the squirrel was 
wheeling through the air, pierced by his bullet. 

“Not steady—is it!” repeated he. “ Harkee, 
good sir Frederick, when I want your advice as to 
my drinking wine, I’}l call for it. But how came 
you by your knowledge ?” 

“ Accidentally,” replied Frederick, and in the 
reverse of the irritating manner of his companion. 
“[ passed by the hotel last night, and heard your 
vice above the rest in a Bacchanalian song.” 

“Ah! eaves’ dropping, were you? I must com- 
mend you for acting the part of a gentleman!” 

This was said in a tone of bitter scorn. 

The young men thus introduced were intimate 
friends) They had grown up together, side by 
side, in the same pleasant village, and had been 
playmates from boyhood. Differing widely in dis- 
psition, and in the circumstances of life, they had 
nevertheless associated and acted together as bro- 
thers. Frederick Manly was the son of a widow, 
who, as she often herself remarked, was poor in 
this world’s goods, but rich in the possession of two 
ch children as Frederick and his sister Jane. 
Both brother and sister had submitted to the disci- 
pine of learning a trade—perhaps as good a disci- 
line, if rightly underetood, as any a young person 
tn be placed under. And while Frederick was 
‘ecoming master of his trade, he learned also, that 














































“ Prudent, cautious, self-contro?, 
Is wisdom's root.” 







He was ever calm, cheerful, thoughtful—not ruffled 
y anger or swayed by passion. He had become 


master of himself—among the greatest of con- 
quests, 





Unlike him, in many respecis, was Charles How- 
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Ladies’ Garland. 





RDED SON. 





MAN KEENEY. 


arc. Frank, generous, and open-hearted toa fault, 
he was, nevertheless, quick, rash and fiery—unwil- 
ling to submit to restraint and unaccustomed to 
exercise calm judgment or cool reason. He was 
the son of parents too carelessly indulgent—too 
willing to overlook the wild waywardness of youth 
—who let him pass on unchecked and unrebuked. 
Destined for the bar, he had already completed the 
studies necessary for his admission in the office of 
his father. He had been for a long time a visitor 
at the humble dwelling of Mrs. Manly, and was it 
singular that the gentle virtues of Jane won a heart 
which, despite its vagaries, was full of noble im- 
pulses? But latterly Frederick had observed with 
painful anxiety—for it was known only to him— 
that Charles, governed too much by the impulses of 
youth, had yielded occasionally to the excitement 
of the cup. With a temperament like his, there 
was much to fear as to the ultimate result. 

But to return. For a moment Charles’ brain 
was on fire. His quick temper ignited at the allu- 
sion of Frederick, and he was almost tempted to 
strike in the face the truest friend he had. But 
Frederick offered him his hand, saying, in a tone 
full of kindness, 

“Charles, do not be angry with me—I meant 
not to offend you. Have we not been playmates 
from boyhood? Ifave I not ever been your best 
friend? And is there any one who should quicker 
reprove our faults than our friends? And [ think, 
Charles, I do not act the part of a false friend when 
I tell you that you do deserve reproof. Indeed, I 
invited you to take this stroll for that very purpose. 
For some time past I have observed an increasing 
desire in you for the excitement of wine. You are 
not aware yourself, probably, of the effect it has 
upon you. [tremble for you. I see you on the 
brink of a fearful gulf, into which so many, with 
hopes bright as your own, have been plunged. 
Pause, for your own sake—for the sake of those 
you love. Charles, you are capable of nobler 
things. The bow] should not be allowed to blont 
the feelings of your better nature—to dull your 
intellect—and burn up—aye, burn up—the kindly 
sympathies of your heart. I can already see these 
effects in some measure taking place. And, my 
friend—I must be frank with you, for the sake of 
my sister-—and a purer being does not exist upon 
the earth—for the affection you bear her, and your 
hope of happiness in the possession of so gentle a 
heart—leave the cup, and pledge me, here and now 
—under these green trees, and in this beautiful 
temple of nature—that you will not again touch 
the accursed thing.” 

Frederick spoke with warmth and feeling, but 
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still in kindness. While speaking, the emotions of 
Charles were varied and conflicting—sometimes his 
face being pale with anger, and then again flushed 
with shame. He was tempted to return an angry 
answer, but the natural frankness of his nature 
overcame the impulse, and he replied, 

“TI confess, Frederick, there is justice in what 
you say. It is too true that I have become at- 
tached to wine, but I will make no pledge to you 
now. It may be false pride that prevents me; but 
I promise that your kindness—for such I know it to 
be—shall not be lost. A new train of thought 
somehow seems open to me, and I wish to pursue 
it. Let us return, for I am in no mood to continue 
our ramble.” 

Almost in entire silence the friends returned to 
the little village that had witnessed their birth, 
each occupied with his own reflections. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE RESOLUTION AND ITS TRIAL. 


The evening of the same day Charles sat alone 
in his room. He was lost in thought. The past, 
the present, the future—all shared his attention. 
His former careless life underwent review, and the 
conviction forced itself upon him that he had lived 
to no purpose—his life had been almost aimless. 
Habits, too, injurious and immoral, had been form- 
ing, which he now felt must be broken away from. 
Why had he never before thought of these things? 
Why had it come to this, that he should suffer re- 
buke for his failings, and that, too, from one not his 
senior in years? He felt himself degraded. And 
the future—what was his prospect in the future, 
with no better guide than in the past—with no 
better self-knowledge—no more self-control? A 
severe struggle was going on within—and in agony 
of spirit he rose and paced his room. 

“ Yes,” said he, “ Frederick is right—I do stand 
upon the brink of a fearful gulf—and yet I knew it 
not! How infatuated the votaries of Bacchus be- 
come! I have been wild, thoughtless, reckless—and 
it was an act of friendship to warn me of my dan- 
ger. And Jane—” 

He sat down again, for the image of that gentle 
being—her mild, sweet face, and cheerful voice, 
which seemed present with him—calmed his 





be 
¥ thoughts. He remembered the devoted confidence 
‘| with which she placed her hand in his and plighted 
; her faith. She had not known of his failings; she 


/ . looked upon him as a being pure even as her own 
| thoughts; and his heart sunk within him at the 
idea of practising deceit upon dhe so guileless, 

“‘T will live better,” said he, again rising and 
pacing his room; “hereafier [ will do right, come 
what will! On this Iam determined. J will learn 
self-control. When tempted, I will resist. No 
longer will I sow the seeds of future misery and 
future tears. If there are high and noble objects to 
live for in this world, I will live fir them. This is 
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my resolution—God grant I may have strength to 
keep it.” : 

He was interrupted by a rap at the door of his 
room. Opening it, his father entered. This wos 
a visit entirely unlooked for, and he felt constrained 
and embarrassed by it. His father appeared ses 
the less ro. 

“ Charles—” 

* Father—” 

There was a painful silence. The emotions of 
Charles were of a nature he never before experi. 
enced. From the self-communing he had been en. 
gaged in, it was a strange transition; and he almos 
felt that he had been weak and unmanly. 

* Charles,” resumed his father, his voice hysky 
with agitation, “[ have to-day been told that yo, 
were paying your addresses to Jane Manly.” _ 

Charles felt the blood quicken in his veins, byt 
made no reply. 

* You do not answer me—is it so?” 

“Jt is.” 

“Then it is my wish that you cease to do so," 

“ Father, I cannot.” 

“ She is but a tailoress.’’ 

* For that [ honor her. 
sustain herself.” 

“‘ Her mother is poor, and in low life.” 

* Poor I know she is, but possessed of a truly 
elevated character.” 

“Her brother is a common carpenter and works 
about our streets.” 

‘That is no dishonor, and a more noble-minded 
young man I do not know.” 

“ Would you disgrace us by such a connection!” 

“ Father, it would be nodisgrace. A purer being 
than Jane Manly does not exist—nor is there 4 
worthier family in our village.” 

“ But I say it is my desire that you break this 


up.” 

‘*‘[ should render myself base by such an act.” 

His father was excited by meeting opposition 
where he expected none, and his reply was {ull of 
rage. 

“Charles, I tell you, if you would not be driven 
from your father’s house, you must renounce the 
idea of a connection with that family.” 

Charles rose to his feet. “Father! I am be 
trothed to that girl, and sooner than in any way ‘1. 
to keep my promise, I would cut from my body this 
right arm!” 

“ You have taken a rash step! You have acted 
the part of a hot-headed boy—obey me now, ot! 
will discard you! Charles, break this miserad: 
engagement, or leave my house forever !” 

“Father !”’—Charles was almost choked wi 
emotion—“ in this you have no right to control m: 
[ shall adhere to my promise, no matter what fo 
tune follows my acts. I go in obedience to you 
wishes.” . 

He seized his hat, passed down the stairs &™ 
entered the street.. The stars were shining cle’ 


It is a worthy effort to 
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overhead, but on him their beauty was lost. He 
was almost suffocated by the intenseness of his 
feelings. Had he acted right? The new resolu- 
tion, 80 recently formed, and of which this was so 
severe a trial—had he broken it? And why was 
this opposition made to his wishes by one who had 
ever before been so indulgent? Thought crowded 
on thought, and impulse on impulse, till he found 
himself nearly bewildered. 

it was not late when he left his father’s house, 
and quite unconsciously he soon found himself be- 
fore Mrs. Manly’s humble home. Where else, 
indeed, could he go? Should he enter, acquaint 
Jane with his altered prospects—tell her the whole 
truth? It was right—and he felt there was but 
one course. ‘To lift the latch of the little gate, 
knock at the door and be admitted, were acts so 
common with him, that he performed them almost 
mechanically. And here, in the bosom of this 
happy family, he felt his heart calmed and his mo- 
ral nature strengthened. Jane had been reading 
aloud from the poems of Mrs. Hemans, and he 
requested her to continue, Asshe proceeded, there 
seemed to him a deeper beauty in them than he had 
ever before perceived; it was like the oil and the 
wine to the wounded traveller—or the holy minis- 
trations of a better spirit. 

That evening he held a long conference with 
Jane. The whole truth was told her. ‘ Jane,” 
said he, “I do feel that I am right. With this 
consciousness 1 am prepared for almost any fate. 
My father is wrong—I am satisfied time will con- 
vince him of it. I know he is influenced by a weak 
and unworthy pride—something he should rise 
above—and something I will rise above. Jane— 
are you willing to share my altered fortunes?” 

“Your fortunes, Charles, I am willing to share, 
be they what they may, but there is one thing I 
wish to require of you.” 

“What is it?” 

“That you make a sincere effort at reconciliation 
with your father. You acknowledge he has before 
been kind—even too indulgent—and if this were 
not so, it would still be your duty.” 

“For your sake, Jane, 1 will; but [ know too 
well the temper of my father to hope.” 

He left her that night with a strengthened heart. 
True, he was homeless—and he felt this most 
keenly as he sought lodgings at the public house— 
but he was still blessed with the devotion of one 
pure heart. What a change a few hours had 
Wrought in his prospects and in his feelings! 




















































































































CHAPTER III. 


THE EFFORT AND THE CONSEQUENCE. 






When Charles awoke the following morning, the 
*vents that had passed seemed like a dream, and it 
was by degrees only that he could bring himself to 
realize his altered condition. An outcast ! how bis 
cheeks tingled at the thought ! 
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But there was an effort to be made toward recon- 
ciliation—he had promised it; and though he feared 
it would be useless, his duty was to make the trial. 
Accordingly, he knocked at his father’s door, and 
asked to see him. 
—If he came willing to obey his father’s com- 
mands, he was welcome; if not, his father’s doors 


An angry answer was returned 


4 


were closed against him.” 

“Tell my father,” said Charles, scalding tears 
starting from his eyes, “that I come at the request 
of that one he so much despises.” 

But there was one answer only—and he turned 
away in bitter sorrow. 

“ Jane,” said he, an hour afterward, while seated 
by her side, “I have formed my plans for the fu- 
ture. Perhaps they are wild, and made without 
sufficient thought, but I believe them practicable.” 

“ What are they, Charles?” 

“| fear you will call them visionary, especially 
the part which affects you. I shall leave this vil- 
lage forever in a few days—will you go with me?” 

‘Charles !” 

“Why not, Jane! I have my own fortune to 
build, and I fear, without your cheering presence, 
my heart will be illy nerved for the task.” 

“1 should be but a burthen, Charles !” 

‘Say not so; with you and for you I could bear 
any thing.” 

** You suffer too much for me already—” 

“Wrongfully, Jane. If I did not feel conscious 
of doing right, it would be insupportable. Oh! it is 
a dreadful thing to incur the displeasure ofa parent!” 

“It is, Charles, it is. Go back to him and com- 
ply with his wishes—you will render me quite 
happy in doing so.” 

* And myself base. Never, Jane, never! I can 
bear the thought of being an outcast, when it is 
undeserved; but to be base, would make me Joath 
myself forever.” 

* You are too sensitive.” 

“ But not unkind to you, Jane. Let us-drop this, 
and talk of the future—that more deeply interests us.”’ 

** Well—you have not yet told me your plans ?” 

“Havn’t 1? They are not much, after all. You 
know I have already completed my studies for ad- 
mission to the bar; and my plan is to go West, 
where perseverance and industry will do the rest. 
I have but my hands, it is true, but with you to 
share my trials, I shall have a brave heart; and a 
brave heart is a battle half won.” 

“It seems chimerical, Charles.” 

* But I think it practicable. I find that I have 
means sufficient to carry us there—and, Jane, I 
shou.d love you none the less if you would still con- 
tinue to use your needle.” 

*“[T can—l can, Charles! And I will go?” The 
rich blood mantled her cheek as she spoke. 

“ Now that is like you, my dear girl; but I ima- 
gine your cheerful heart will do more toward 
building our fortunes than your necdle. Alone I 
should grow weary.” 
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“ But, Charles,” persisted Jane, animated with 
this new thought, “I can not only take in sewing, 
but make your own garments! And then only 
think of putting up by the side of *C. Howard, 
Attorney,’ ‘ Mrs, ——’” 

She stopped. 

“Go on, and don’t blush so, Jane. ‘Mrs. C. 
Howard, Tailoress,’ you were going to say—and 
why not ?” 

“ How odd, Charles.” 
ish glee at the thought. 

“Odd, but most worthy. Better folks have done 
so before us. Did not Franklin’s wife tend shop 
for him ?” 

‘«« But you are nota Franklin.” 

“ Nor are youa Mrs. Franklin. I will deserve 
as good success, though, Jane, if effort is what is 
needed.” 

‘They separated, each happier than when they met. 

There was but one person with whom Charles 
felt like advising, and that was Frederick. T'o him 
he now went, stated frankly all that had transpired, 
opened freely to him his heart, and developed his 
plans for the future. 

“Perhaps I am rash,” said he, “ but it does seem 
to me that I shall succeed.” 

“ Not so rash as you may imagine, my dear fel- 
low,” replied Frederick, with undisguised joy, 
“thousands of young men in our country have 
started with much worse prospects, and come out 
conquerors, Why, Charles, your salvation is ac- 
complished. [ have looked with pain and sorrow 
on your course for some time past, but now I can 
see that these events—hard to bear as they may be 
—will work immense good to you. I approve most 
heartily of your resolution—and I can look forward 
to the time when even your father will applaud 
your course.” 

Many things were talked of. The future plans, 
the hopes, the fears, of each were dwelt upon, till 
even sundown found them engaged in conversation, 
in the little shop where Frederick spent many of 
his working hours. 

*“ And now,” said Charles, 2s they separated, “Iet 
the celebration of our nuptials be soon; for it will be 
impossible for me to bear the scandal that will follow 
when my father’s acts are known in the village.” 

The mingled feelings of sorrow and happiness 
Charles experienced were new and strange to him. 
He was hardly conscious which predominated. 
Certain he was that never before had he felt so 
determined a resolution to do right. He was in a 
new world of thought. Heretofore he had been 
governed by impulse, passion, and momentary 
fancy, caring little beyond the gratification for the 
time; now he had a settled purpose to do that only 
whick conscience approved. 

It was but a few evenings after that the nuptials 
of Charles and Jane were celebrated. It was a 
plain, quiet wedding. A few only of their youth- 
ful associates were invited. There were tobe seen 


And she laughed in girl- 
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none of the trappings of fashion, no gaudy display. 
no idle conventionalities ; but there were cheer) 
faces and happy hearts. And now the vow y es 
uttered, and registered on high! 

They were to start that evening; and then camp 
the parting embraces, the parting words, the part. 
ing counsels, and the parting blessings. A thoy. 
sand things seemed crowded into a few moments. 

** My children,” said Mrs. Manly, as the tears 
fell fast, “* may God’s choicest blessings be yours, 
You go into the world all unacquainted with jt 
trials or its crosses, but I have an abiding faith jp 
your success and happiness.” 

“ And I will add this little testimonial of my re. 
gard,” exclaimed Frederick, handing Charles , 
small purse, “ do not in foolish pride refuse it—'tis 
Jane’s dowry.” 

At length the last farewell was said, the last 
pressure of the hand given—and Charles and Jane 
were on their way to find a home in the great west. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE SEQUEL. 

Ten years had passed. Many changes had taken 
place in the little village where the first scenes in 
our sketch transpired. New faces met you in the 
street, and many a one then familiar had gone to 
its silent resting place. Frederick Manly, with his 
mother, followed Charles and Jane, at the end of a 
year, to the west; but the little dwelling, once 
their home, looked as quiet and smiling as ever. 
Mr. Howard still resided where Charles had spent 
many happy hours in boyhood. 

[t was late in the afternoon of a mild Autumn 
day. Mr. Howard sat in his office in deep thought. 
The past was vividly before him, and it would be 
untrue to say that his conscience approved lis 
course toward his son, or that he did not sufler 
keenly for his harshness to him. Ten years al- 
sent! and during that time he had known little of 
his fortunes. He resumed the reading of his 
newspaper. Suddenly a paragraph engaged lis 
attention of more than ordinary interest. He trem 
bled in almost every muscle as he read—then ¢10y- 
ping the paper, he jumped up and walked his little 
office with a short, semi-convulsive step that beto- 
kened peculiar agitation. The paragraph that hod 
caused all this was in an obscure corner of the 
paper, and read as follows: 

Extract from a Michigan Paper. 

“New Apporntment.—We learn with peculiat 
gratification that our fellow-citizen, Cuar.es How- 
AnD, Esq., has been appointed to a seat on the benci 
of our Supreme Court. This cannot fail to be sc- 
ceptable to our citizens, and to add lustre to the 
records of our civil jurisprudence, for, though young, 
perhaps no man in the state would bring a greate! 
amount of legal knowledge to the duties of the 
office. Mr. Howard is the brother-in-law of Hon. 
Freprrick Mancy, the gentleman recently electe- 
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to our State Senate, and the appointment is a just 
tribute to sterling talents.” 

Mr. Howard re-read the paragraph, and his agi- 
tation seemed to increase. 

“The rascal !” exclaimed he, upsetting a chair 
that stood in his way and scattering a bundle of law 
papers on the floor; ‘why, there was true worth 
in the boy! and he has worked his way most nobly 
out there alone. Ilere, John! pick up these papers! 
eet the carriage up immediately! Do you hear, 
John? Come lively, my lad !” 

« What beest goin’ to do!’ asked John in amaze- 
ment. 

* Do—you rascal—do? what am I going to do? 
Why, [ am going to Michigan !” 

“Beest goin’ to drive there this afternoon?” 
asked John, as his chin dropped, and his mouth 
opened wider than ever. 

Mr. Howard went into his house. “ Here,” said 
he to his wife, “ read thisof our Charles! Why— 
he’sa noble fellow! And I turned him out of doors! 
But I'll make amends!” And he re-enacted the 
scenes in the office. 

“The dear, dear boy,” exclaimed the mother. 

“He is a dear boy,” returned the father—and 
they both wept for joy. 

John preseated himself at the door. 
riage is ready, sir.” 

“Ready, John—ready for what ?” 

“You ordered it, sir.” 

“Oh! well—never mind, John, put it up again ; 
but mind and get the baggage ready for us to start 
to-morrow.” 

John obeyed. 

The success of Charles had already been partly 
made known. He had judged rightly—industry, 
perseverence, and strict integrity won their way. 
True, at first he encountered many difficulties; 
there were times when it seemed impossible for 
the dark clouds that hung over him to break away; 
but they did, and the bright sunshine was the more 
welcome for being before shut out. And in all these 
trials he found the cheering presence of Jane, and 
even the help of her needle, of no small moment. 

Their home was a happy one, and it was not ren- 
dered the less so by the presence of a fair-haired 
boy, who had rejoiced in the sunshine of some seven 
summers. It was evening—and they were seated 
in that quiet home—the father, mother and son. 
Charles had been reading aloud, Jane commenting, 
and little George asking questions. 

“Pa,” asked he, after a pause, “ where does my 
Grandpa live? William Johnson told me the other 
(ay all about going to see his Grandpa—and it was 
nice! mayn’t I go and see mine too?” 

The father was pained by the question. “ Your 
Grandpa lives a good way off.” 

“Can’t you ride so far, Pa? I can hold the lines 
tnd drive old Major.” 

“It would take many days for old Major to draw 
us where your Grandpa lives.” 
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“ But I want to see my Grandpa. Does he have 
pretty trees all about his house, just as William 
Johnson’s does?” 

“Yes, my son; and you shall see him too, and play 
among the trees around his house.” He remained si- 
lent some moments—then speaking to his wife, said, 

“Jane, the manner I left my father’s house, has 
weighed upon my heart and depressed my spirits 
very much of late. It hangs like a cloud over me, 
and sometimes destroys my peace of mind. While 
honors have been clustering about my path, and 
happiness has filled my home, it has been a source 
of deep and bitter pain to think that I was turned 
from my father’s own door.” 

“ And none the less so to me, my dear husband, 
because it was for my sake you left it thus.” 

“ My father was all wrong, Jane; but though 
wrong, it does not remove the sting, nor has time 
entirely bluated its keenness. 
Jane—it must not be so. 


It must not be so, 
My parents must not go 
down to the grave thus estranged from us. We 
ought to be the means of ministering to their hap- 
piness. And little George—he shall yet see his 
Grandpa.” 

“What makes you cry so, Pa?” asked little 
George. 

There was a knock at thedoor. Charles opened 
it, and an elderly gentleman and lady entered, 
“ My dear parents!” “ My dear children!” burst 
simultaneously fromm them, and the next moment 
they were locked in each others arms. The joy of 
that meeting it is impossible to descrite! How 
true it is that our deepest sorrows and our deepest 
Joys are beyond the power of language. 

“J trust, my children,” said Mr. Howard, at the 
close of their long conversation that evening, “ that 
I have been made wiser and better by what has 
occurred.” 

“And after all, father, perhaps I ought to be 
thankful for my trials; they made me rely upon 
my own powers, and may have been the means of ‘ 
my salvation.” 

“Tt may be so, Charles; but while one might 
be saved, many might be ruined by such a course. 
’*Tisn’t safe for a father to turn a son out of doors to 
save him.” 

Little more remains to be told. The parties of 
my sketch are still living. Frederick is winning 
many honors in the new field opened te him; Mrs. 
Manly is happy in the happiness of her children; 
little George has had the pleasure of playing among 
the trees at his Grandpas; and the oid gentleman 
says if he had a dozen sons, he would never again 
turn one out doors for wishing to marry a tailoress. 


es 


Gentle reader, we have a lesson to teach you by 
this sketch. It is this: He who determines to do 
right, however much appearances may be against 
him, will eventually triumph over every thing, and 
come out the conqueror. 









JUDAH’S CAPTIVITY —Psalm 137. 
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Our harps on the willows in silence were hanging, Around stood our mer-ci less _fues, 
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In vain you may ask for the praises of Zion } O Jerusalem! rather than we will forget thee, 
While far from our peaceable home ; These hands shall be pow’rless in death; 
Our children are pining in fetters of iron, Yea, rather than smile on the foes that beset thee, 


And we in captivity roam. In tortures we yield up our breath. 


























